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The Poetry of Innocence: 
Notes on E. E. Cummings 
Ralph J. Mills, Jr. 


Unique and colorful among modern poets is E. E. Cummings, who is discussed 


here as satirist, lyricist, and “heterodox preacher.” 


The author is an instructor in 


English at the University of Chicago. This is the third in the series on modern 
American poets. The final two articles will consider Carl Sandburg and T. S. Eliot. 


‘Tse FACES which modern poets turn 

to us in their writings are various 
and complex, puzzling disguises to be 
penetrated in order to arrive at a bet- 
ter knowledge of the implications of 
their art. Poetry, more than fiction or 
drama, demands this investigation, for 
despite its frequent claims to objectiv- 
ity, it mever achieves such complete 
emotional or psychological distance. 
Did it do so, we should seek lyric 
intensity elsewhere, perhaps in paint- 
ing or music, though certainly with 
a different kind of satisfaction. Among 
the disguises poets have adopted dur- 
ing the last hundred or so years, those 
of the innocent, the primitive, and the 
child have formed a tradition with a 
peculiarly forceful appeal for the con- 
temporary sensibility. 

With the expanding industrialism 
and accelerated scientific development 
of the nineteenth century, which stung 
Ruskin into a struggle for reform and 
Baudelaire into sav: age utterance, this 
artistic temperament made itself felt 
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through a total rejection of the learn- 
ing, values, and conventions of the 
time. In casting off the trappings of 
his society, and the modern world in 
general, a writer might revert to the 
simplicity and freedom of the child’s 
vision: a perspective which permitted 
him to voice without inhibition his 
hatred, delight, and love. Each poet 
carried into practice his radical view 
by means of a sharp departure from 
the accepted techniques of poetic ex- 
pression; he forged ahead despite criti- 
cism, until his perceptions, language, 
and assumed personality had merged. 
These figures stand out in our minds 
and, though never wholly separable 
from it, indicate something beyond 
their art: an attitude to be taken in the 
chaos of our recent history; a testi- 
mony to the integrity of the self. 

E. E. Cummings appears to us as 
a perpetuator of this tradition, one 
which is relatively new to American 
literature—though we should not for- 
get Thoreau and Whitman, who have 
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many of the qualifications for mem- 
bership—but with roots deep in French 
writers, such as Rimbaud and Apolli- 
naire, even the surrealists. While Cum- 
mings has long been knowledgeable 
in these literary affairs, he undoubt- 
edly came to his personal methods of 
writing, for the most part, by him- 
self. Born into that fabled generation 
which served its artistic apprentice- 
ship in the restless days before World 
War I, then in the trenches, and finally 
in the streets and cafes of Paris, he 
brought with him a New Englander’s 
forthrightness; honesty; distrust of 
sham, pretense, and authoritarian or- 
ganization; self-reliance; and a merci- 
less wit. But the experience that crys- 
tallized Cummings outlook on the 
world occurred in the confinement of 
a prison camp and was subsequently 
recorded in his book, The Enormous 
Room (1922). Un':ke some other war 
experiences—to be found in the fiction 
of Hemingway, the poems of Wilfred 
Owen, and the autobiographies of 
Robert Graves and Herbert Read— 
the circumstances he met had little 
directly to do with armed combat. 

A member of the Norton-Harjes 
ambulance unit, Cummings, along 
with his friend, William Slater Brown, 
was arrested and imprisoned by the 
French authorities because of Brown’s 
supposedly dissenting and subversive 
correspondence. During his detention, 
as he later wrote, in a large room “in 
shape oblong, about 80 feet by 40, 
unmistakably ecclesiastical in feeling,” 
with a company of men, mixed in 
nationality and character, he learned 
to evaluate individuals on the basis of 
their intrinsic merits. But Cummings’ 
apprehension of the qualities he prized 
rested upon no preconceived system 
of ideals, nor upon some rational cal- 
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culus of virtues; instead, he observed 
in several of his companions—espe- 
cially those he named The Delectable 
Mountains—an amazing capacity for 
life, indulged without apology in 
spontaneous and selfless behavior, even 
under the rigid restrictions of the 
camp. In a now famous passage, Cum- 
mings attempted a definition of these 
individuals and, simultaneously, laid 
down the first principle of his writing 
for the better than three decades that 
have followed: 


There are certain things in which one 
is unable to believe for the simple rea- 
son that he never ceases to feel them. 
Things of this sort—things which are 
always inside of us and in fact are us 
and which consequently will not be 
pushed off or away where we can be- 
gin thinking about them—are no 
longer things; they, and the us which 
they are, equals A Verb; an IS. The 
Zulu, then, I must perforce call an IS. 


The Zulu is only a starting point. 
From here on, the verb, conveyor of 
energy and action, acts as a symbol 
of the potentiality for life in a person 
or situation. To Cummings, being and 
becoming are synonymous. This ap- 
praisal of the individual opposes the 
“civilized” scientific method, which, 
he believes, destroys human beings by 
translating them into objects of study 
and classification. And Cummings 
would refuse to recognize the claims 
of any other line of intellectual in- 
quiry. The “sweet spontaneous/earth,” 
we are told in one poem, answers the 
“doting/fingers of/prurient _philoso- 
phers,” “the naughty thumb/of sci- 
ence,” and the pressures of religion 
“only with spring.” Whatever truly 
lives is subjective, pays heed to its own 
natural workings and is unpredictably 
itself, 
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NOTES ON E. E. CUMMINGS 


Early Tendencies 


As early as 1915, when the young 
poet graduated from Harvard, he 
stood squarely in favor of “the paral- 
lel developments of the New Art in 
painting, sculpture, music, and litera- 
ture.” In a brief commencement ad- 
dress, he sketched for his audience 
in rough outline the recent achieve- 
ments of Brancusi, Matisse, and Du- 
champ in the visual arts; Schénberg, 
Satie, and Stravinsky in music; and 
Amy Lowell and Gertrude Stein in 
writing. It is small wonder, then, that 
on his return from the war he em- 
braced the experimentalism every- 
where rampant in the arts. The fron- 
tiers of style were broken down, and 
each young artist, confronted with a 
bewildering mélange of schools, move- 
ments, and techniques, tried to do 
justice to his own vision. Cummings 
says, in i: Six Nonlectures, that he was 
raised on the English poets for whom 
his mother had great affection; these 
would seem to include Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, the early anonymous bal- 
lad writers, Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Swinburne. His own first collection of 
poems, Tulips and Chimneys (1923), 
taken, as Charles Norman informs us, 
from a series of crammed notebooks, 
demonstrates a cleavage between the 
influences of his reading and the reali- 
ties of his experience outside of litera- 
ture. Thus, tradition and innovation 
alternate in Cummings’ early poetry, 
but conflict dies away with the emer- 
gence of a new and flexible style 
which combines the two tendencies. 
Here is a passage from “Epithalamion,” 
a work that rings with echoes of the 
past: 


And still the mad magnificent herald 
Spring assembles beauty from forget- 
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fulness with the wild trump of April: 
witchery of sound and odour drives 
the wingless thing man forth into 
bright air, for now the red leaps in 
the maple’s cheek... 


Reverence for spring as the mysterious 
evidence of rebirth and growth is a 
constant in Cummings’ verse, but in 
this piece he has not discovered a dic- 
tion of his own to convince us. We 
feel that we are getting a perception 
at second or third hand. Yet there is 
a subtle musical gift which still has to 
find its way—and does so later in the 
same volume: 


in Just— 
spring when the world is mud— 
luscious the little lame balloonman 


whistles far and wee 


and eddieandbill come 
running from marbles and 
piracies and it’s 


spring 


when the world is puddle-wonderful 


This is less the child’s world than the 
assumption of it by the man, who re- 
turns in quest of innocence, of a 
naiveté that will enable him to render 
fundamental emotions. Cummings’ 
sense of values, nurtured behind the 
walls of La Ferté Macé, compels him 
to celebrate the instinctive, natural 
life, whether he finds it in the games 
of children; the complicated move- 
ments of a grasshopper’s leap; the 
comedy routines of burlesque; or in 
the intimacies of lovers. His imprison- 
ment was, figuratively speaking, a 
descent into the underworld; he came 
back alive to the minute details and 
vibrations of his surroundings, to the 
abundance and multiplicity of life. 
Prison, and the system of government 
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and military discipline that underlies 
it, constitutes a kind of death for the 
individual and robs him of an essential 
liberty. Once free of this bondage, 
Cummings saw the unlimited horizons 
open to each person—as well as the 
means by which they could be denied. 
And from his understanding, he plot- 
ted the two courses of satire and lyri- 
cism in his poetry. 


Cummings as Satirist 


Since Cummings is the innocent, the 
poet concerned with the appearances 
and events of the world rather than 
its concealed workings, we should not 
be startled by uses of language through 
which he tries to approximate what he 
sees. Analysis belongs to the regions 
of intellect and knowledge, he assures 
us, while his own intelligence is caught 
up with senses and imagination. His 
aim is to capture the immediacy of an 
experience and recreate it in a highly 
personal idiom: “since feeling is first/ 
who pays any attention/to the syntax 
of things. . . .” Cummings’ poems take 
shape at the threshold of an occur- 
rence; their temper is determined by 
an instantaneous stroke of response 
to it on his part. Typography, diction, 
and syntax lead us on novel routes, 
for they must come as close as possi- 
ble to the sensations and effects of the 
particular experience and register the 
poet’s positive or negative reactions 
at the same time. So Cummings writes 
in his foreword to is 5 (1926), “It is 
with roses and locomotives (not to 
mention acrobats Spring electricity 
Coney Island the 4th of July the eyes 
of mice and Niagara Falls) that my 
‘poems’ are competing.” The poems 
contain all the living elements of sur- 
prise, enthusiasm, wonder, and angry 
distaste. The intuition which revealed 


to Cummings the remarkable qualities 
of The Delectable Mountains illumi- 
nates his every encounter with reality 
and judges it. 

Satire exists as the reverse of the 
lyric poems and indirectly reinforces 
the poet’s claims for love, beauty, and 
the rights of the person. Much of the 
satire consists of invective and broad- 
side, or of cutting parody. Often 
enough, a poem may be a mixture of 
contempt for the schematized life and 
praise for love: 


(While you and i have lips and voices 

which are for kissing and to sing with 

who cares if some oneeyed son of a 
bitch 

invents an instrument to measure 
Spring with? 


each dream nascitur, is not made. . .) 

why then to Hell with that: the other; 
this, 

since the thing perhaps is 

to eat flowers and not to be afraid. 


Cummings’ anger may appear, at times, 
too extreme and willful; yet it is nec- 
essarily harsh, for he is bent on expos- 
ing every danger to a free existence, 
every kind of hypocrisy and fraud 
that masquerades as final truth, any 
instance of self-deception. In order to 
give a consistency to his dislikes, he 
has invented a vocabulary of negative 
terms which indicate collectivity, ab- 
sence of individual strengths, dullness, 
and nothingness. These attributes “do 
dirt on life,” to borrow a phrase from 
D. H. Lawrence, and Cummings picks 
them out with a shrewd and piercing 


eye: 
the Cambridge ladies who live in fur- 
nished souls 


are unbeautiful and have comfortable 
minds 
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(also, with the church’s protestant 
blessings 

daughters, unscented shapeless spir- 
ited) 

they believe in Christ and Longfellow, 
both dead, 

are invariably interested in so many 
things— 

at the present writing one still finds 

delighted fingers knitting for the is 
it Poles? 


The ladies of this well-known poem 
have locked out chance and bedded 
down with myopic security; death 
attends them like the family butler. 
To live is to travel with risk, not with 
certainty, which is what “most peo- 
) ple” do. Lacking an existence, each of 
these ladies feeds voraciously on the 
“scandal of Mrs. N and Professor 
while the simple and compelling magic 
of the world goes unnoticed: 


... the Cambridge ladies do not care, 
above 

. Cambridge if sometimes in its box of 

sky lavender and cornerless, the 

moon rattles like a fragment of angry 
candy 


Cummings levels the same biting criti- 
cism at Communists (“kumrads die 
because they’re told”) and at religious 
believers who swoon en masse before 
relics (“The/Expectant stutter[upon 
artificial limbs,/with faces like defunct 
geraniums]”). The refusal to be en- 
gaged in that enigmatic process he 
calls “growing” leaves recourse only 
to programs, plans, and institutions 
which supply easy answers and relieve 
one of the difficulty of being oneself. 
In his search for the genuine, Cum- 

| mings traveled to Russia in 1931; Eimi 
(1933), the account of his journey, is 

an incisive, original commentary on 
Soviet regimentation. He found to 
his dismay that communization had 
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merely transformed that country into 
“a more enormous room.” Passages of 
the book, such as the one describing 
a visit to Lenin’s tomb where the ven- 
erated remains of the revolutionist 
become symbolic of the extinction of 
a whole people, are grim satiric poems 
in their own right: 

Grave. 

The grave. 

Toward the (grave. 

All toward the grave) of himself of 

herself (all toward the grave of 


themselves) all toward the grave of 
Self. 


Against this “implacable salvation of 
all through the assassination of each,” 
whether in Russia or America, Cum- 
mings has done more than hurl abuse. 
He has set in the teeth of a simplistic 
morality and the devaluation of the 
individual his portraits of men or 
women whose _ unselfconsciousness, 
charity, and integrity can only elicit 
praise: 

rain or hail 

sam done 

the best he kin 

till they digged his hole 


:Sam Was a man 


stout as a bridge 
rugged as a bear 
slickern a weazel 
how be you 


Poems of this kind—and Cummings 
has written a good number—establish 
his notions of a tough New England 
independence of purpose, an Emer- 
sonian self-reliance. Jimmy Savo, Olaf, 
Buffalo Bill, and the Good Samaritan 
provide further specific examples of 
an implacable singularity of behavior 
on which he has built brief poetic 
legends. Cummings little cares what 
people do, but what they are. 
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While man is the “single secret” of 
the world, and is capable of infinite 
growth and expansion, he cannot 
achieve it by a physical conquest of 
the universe, nor through technologi- 
cal advancement. If he selects this man- 
ner of scaling the heights, he paradoxi- 
cally reduces himself and is trapped, 
a victim of his own artificial projects: 


pity this busy monster,manunkind 


not. Progress is a comfortable disease: 
your victim(death and life safely be- 
yond) 


plays with the bigness of his littleness 
—electrons deify one razorblade 
into a mountainrange;lenses extend 


unwish through curving wherewhen 
till unwish returns on its unself. 


Cummings’ extravagant humor never 
detracts from the forcefulness of his 
satire. In this poem, the sprinkling of 
negatives and the conversion of two 
adverbs into a noun connoting vagary 
and confusion illustrate the effective 
use to which a breach of grammatical 
conventions may be put. As the poem 
continues, we are made to realize the 
grandiose illusions by which man de- 
stroys the very world and relationships 
he needs: 


A world of made 

is not a world of born—pity poor flesh 

and trees,poor stars and stones,but 
never this 

fine specimen of hypermagical 

ultraomnipotence. 


The language itself extends the con- 
trast between the basic monosyllabic 
words that point to the given parts 
of nature and the contrived jargon of 
“progress.” Cummings sets up his op- 
position, then, at the most fundamental 
level of the poem; it is implicit in the 
structure and organization of speech. 
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Cummings as Lyric Poet 


The mask of innocence—composed 
of a trust in feeling rather than intel- 
lect; a belief in chance and sponta- 
neity rather than planned action; an 
adherence to the internal demands of 
the self rather than an externally im- 
posed order—which Cummings learned 
to wear as a prisoner of war, and has 
since become the signature of his 
art, inevitably required defense and 
prompted him to acid reply in the serv- 
ice of his loyalties. But we should gain 
a terribly distorted view of this writer 
if we considered him primarily as a 
satirist. He is, indeed, first of all a 
lyric poet, and a love poet of no mean 
accomplishment as well. It is to these 
poems we must now look to under- 
stand the breadth of his accomplish- 
ment. Within their province, negation 
is lost in affirmative song: “yes” re- 
places “no,” “one” replaces noone”; 
or, as Cummings writes at the close 
of a poem: 


I’d rather learn from one bird how to 
sin 

than teach ten thousand stars how not 
to dance. 


Though Cummings looks to us most 
often like a hardy empiricist con- 
cerned with concrete experience, we 
notice in several of his prose state- 
ments and many of his lyrics explicit 
reference to transcendental ideas. This 
is not to claim him as a religious poet 
in any pious or orthodox sense. His 
background was Unitarian, and the 
liberality of that sect undoubtedly 
contributed to what philosophical no- 
tions he has. These ideas are as involved 
with his conception of art and the 
function of the artist as they are with 
the destiny of individual life. In the 
preface to his Collected Poems of 
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1938, Cummings divides those for 
whom his poetry would have meaning 
from those who fear to embrace “the 
mystery of growing: the mystery 
which happens only and whenever we 
are faithful to ourselves.” Birth, we 
are told, is not alone the event of our 
entry into the world; it is an event 
repeated whenever we avail ourselves 
of the wonder of being alive. Such 
moments cast off the limitations of 
time and space, and we participate in 
an eternal present. Poems recreate 
these moments or “miracles,” for the 
poet, blending memory and imagina- 
tion, gives them permanence: 


Miracles are to come. With you I 
leave a remembrance of miracles: they 
are by somebody who can love and 
who shall be continually reborn, a 
human being; somebody who said to 
those near him, when his fingers would 
not hold a brush “tie it into my 
hand”— 


Poetry has, as Marcel Raymond con- 
tends, for almost two centuries now 
assumed the weight and force of “an 
ethic or some sort of irregular instru- 
ment of metaphysical knowledge”; 
we can hardly expect that Cummings 
should escape this heritage. Thus, the 
sudden perceptions which give sub- 
stance to his lyric poems have affini- 
ties with the luminous moments of 
Blake, Rimbaud, Eliot, and Rilke, but 
differ in that Cummings writes with- 
out a framework of mythology, the 
occult, or mystical doctrine. At the 
heart of all his thinking lies the mys- 
tery of love, which bore the universe 
and binds man harmoniously to it—if 
he remains humble and expectant and 
himself. The artist plays a dual role, 
we gather from the play Him (1926); 
he is the acrobat who risks everything 
at a dizzy height, and the natural man, 
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the “4.” With this emphasis on hazard 
and the breathtaking jump of the 
poet’s mind to catch an experience 
in flight, we have little difficulty in 
recognizing how Cummings the painter 
brought a sense of space to his writing, 
or why he has praise for the dexterity 
of the artists, Jean Cocteau and Pi- 
casso, both of whom rely on chance. 

The experiences Cummings wishes 
to preserve and make over in his lyric 
poems seem to erupt out of nowhere, 
just as if one rounded a corner to find 
the whole environment altered. There 
is a strain of magic here, but not so 
much in the way of a trick or trompe 
Poeil as of a surprising transfiguration 
of reality: the familiar made new. In 
some poems, there is a slow examina- 
tion of an object or person; the poet’s 
eye drifts over things, noting details, 
and finally startles us with his con- 
clusion: 


this little bride & groom are 
standing )in a kind 

of crown he dressed 

in black candy she 


veiled with candy white 
carrying a bouquet of 
pretend flowers this 

candy crown with this candy 


little bride & little 

groom in it kind of stands on 

a thin ring which stands on a much 
less thin very much more 


big & kinder of ring & which 
kinder of stands on a 

much more than very much 
biggest & thickest & kindest 


of ring & all one two three rings 

are cake & everything is protected by 
cellophane against anything(because 
nothing really exists 


The two parts of the parenthesis are 
used, like the cellophane, to separate 
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the candy bride and groom from the 
actualities surrounding them. What 
was probably a fleeting glance at a 
wedding cake in a bakery window 
emerges as an image of the precious- 
ness of unreality. 


Cummings as Love Poet 


The feeling of isolation from the 
more threatening aspects of reality 
pervades many of the love poems, 
especially those with the atmosphere 
of dream and legend. Love is the 
supreme mystery, Cummings tells us 
over and over, and the person who 
gives rein to the “illimitable” in him- 
self may achieve that “selftranscend- 
ence” which is love’s reward. A num- 
ber of the early love poems are de- 
voted primarily to the sexual act; with 
a few exceptions, they tend to be 
monotonous and stamped with the 
daring of the twenties. Sexuality is 
more skillfully worked into a poem 
when it can suggest more meanings. 
Here it is a reverent gesture of humans 
against darkness: 


who’s most afraid of death? thou 
art of him 


utterly afraid, i love of thee 
(beloved) this 


The woman’s fear of death is taken as 
a tacit affirmation of life, which the 
poet admires because he is incapable 
of her fright. Together with her, he 
hears the approach of doom that will 
cut them off from one another. The 
act of love, though short-lived, is their 
quiet way to defy fate: 
Or with thy mind against my mind, 
to hear 
nearing our hearts’ irrevocable play— 
through the mysterious high futile day 
an enormous stride 
(and drawing thy mouth toward 
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my mouth, steer our lost bodies care- 
fully downward) 


The same clear, innocent gaze at life 
which prompts the satires and the 
other lyrics also initiates the gentle 
voice of so much of the love poetry, 
On occasion, tone and imagery create 
the aura of a dream or romantic tale 
reminiscent of the English ballads and 
the poems of the Troubadours. These 
are the last stanzas of what is proba- 
bly the best known of such pieces: 


All in green went my love riding 

on a great horse of gold 

into the silver dawn. 

four lean hounds crouched low and 

smilin 

my heart fell dead before. 
Literary antecedents could surely be 
found for this poem, yet it shows the 
beginnings of Cummings’ techniques 
and is endowed with his own senti- 
ment. It is an early poem, from Tulips 
and Chimneys; and if we read some 
lines from another in & (And), pub- 
lished two years later, we discover a 
newly developed way of treating love 
has already usurped the stylized 
allegory: 

i have found what you are like 

the rain, 

(Who feathers frightened fields 
with the superior dust-of-sleep. wields 


easily the pale club of the wind 
and swirled justly souls of flower 
strike 


the air in utterable coolness 
deeds of green thrilling light 


With age, Cummings has not decreased 
his composition of amatory verse, but 
he has located love between the sexes 
in a more comprehensive vision. Now 
it is no longer just the matter of 4 
relation between lover and _ beloved; 
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it is, instead, the positive relation of 
lovers to the ripeness of earth and to 
love itself. 


Cummings’ Faith 

If we think of Cummings as the 
consciously naive and innocent poet, 
we can likewise consider him in an- 
other role closely connected with this, 
the role of an outspoken, heterodox 
preacher. That is, his art cannot be 
conceived of by itself, in a vacuum. 
Just as it “competes” with things and 
events in the world, so it has a rhetori- 
cal task to perform there. In all his 
writings, Cummings tirelessly fastens 
our attention to his faith in the meas- 
ureless capacities of man. His judg- 
ment runs roughshod over those who 
choose to ignore the requisites for liv- 
ing, but he never seeks justification 
by any established code. If we ques- 
tioned him, perhaps he would simply 
point, as his poems do, to the earth, 
our home, that forever renews itself, 
offers us the gifts of spring and sum- 
mer and the whiteness of snow, the 
hope of growth and harmony, until 
we shall, like it, “touch the sky.” 
Poems are for Cummings, just as they 
are for Wallace Stevens, pages torn 
from a diary of earth and held up for 
us to see. In the title poem of / X J 
(1944), he fashions from the circular 
motion of the seasons an image of life 
whirling in a dance. Belief, knowledge, 
and reason are tossed aside in order to 
join in this joyous tribute to bound- 
less freedom and unity: 


if everything happens that can’t be 
done 

(and anything’s righter 

than ote _* 

could plan) 

the stupidest teacher will almost guess 

(with a run 
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skip 

around we go yes) 

there’s nothing as something as one 


With the poem’s progression, we ob- 
serve that the movement has become 
centripetal: the magnetism of love 
brings everything together. Yet the 
individuality of the dancers does not 
vanish; it is brought within a magic 
circle, a communion of man and his 
world. Eternity is now, the depth of 
things at which we can stand; in an- 
other poem Cummings says, “all divin- 
ities/proudly descending put on death- 
ful flesh.” Death is never a source of 
anxiety to the poet; life matters too 
much. The dance reaches its peak at 
the poem’s conclusion and surpasses 
the borders between fact and desire, 
reality and dream: 


we're anything brighter than even the 
sun 

(we’re everything greater 

than books 

might mean) 

we're everyanything more than believe 

(with a spin 

leap 

alive we’re alive) 

we’re wonderful one times one 


The multiplication of the single inte- 
ger one by itself can only result in the 
same integer: the individual cannot 
diminish. Similarly, each participant 
increases in his uniqueness through 
association with the whole. Cummings’ 
song of praise for all living creatures 
is implicit in these lines, a song of 
ultimate possibilities past the bounds 
of calculation. 

Cummings’ career as a writer com- 
prises a relentless war on the deceit 
and power of civilization, the shabby 
cloaks of fashion. His dependence on 
feeling; his elevation of love and indi- 
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viduality over all else—these, and an 
original poetic speech, have won him 
an enviable position among modern 
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and move with the same instinctive 
grace. [hat is how his poems are made, 
and with them, we shall have to start: 





poets. Reading him requires little prep- 
aration; he merely asks to be heard 
on his own terms. And that is the least 
we can do for any artist. Yet if we 
are to meet him face to face, to enter 
fully his universe, we must drop our 
plans and pretenses (they are one and 
the same) and return to simple trust. 
We may think of him, at last, as he 
thinks of a childhood hero, Buffalo 
Bill. In his portrait of the fabulous 
cowboy, we can see E. E. Cummings 
give the same dazzling performance 


Buffalo Bill’s 
defunct 
who used to 
ride a watersmooth-silver 
stallion 


justlikethat 
Jesus 


he was a handsome man 
and what i want to know is 


Mister Death 





English Teachers Participate in Humanities Institute 


Among the fifty-six John Hay Fellowship participants attending the pioneer 
Summer Institute in the Humanities at Williams College last July were nineteen 
teachers of secondary school English. 

The basic faculty consisted of four professors from Williams College and 
Columbia University. Each participant took two seminars, one concerned with 
the reading and discussion of several significant books, the other with a limited 
aspect of literature, philosophy, or history. 

Participants in the field of English included: Sarah M. Bush, Centralia, Illinois; 
Louis Calfin, Detroit, Michigan; Margaret Casey, Bethesda, Maryland; Raymond 


Clifford, Cleveland, Ohio; Nancy Gallagher, Bel Air, Maryland; Evelyn Green. 


and Wallace Green, Burlington, Vermont; Lauretta Guiltinan, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Isabel Johnson, Dearborn, Michigan; Marie Kergeravat, Lenox, Mass.; Berenice 
McDermott, Chicago, Illinois; Ellsworth Mitick, Denver, Colorado, Jerome 
Norton, Williamstown, Mass.; Normand Paquette, Claremont, New Hampshire; 
Harry Phelps, Jr., New Orleans, Louisiana; Gertrude Powell, Andalusia, Alabama; 
Irene Robin, Clinton, Maryland; H. Jeanne Tanner, Washington, D. C.; and Mary 
Louise Taylor, Reistertown, Maryland. 


and break onetwothreefourfive pigeons 


how do you like your blueeyed boy 
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Mark Twain's Hymn of Praise 


Barry A. Marks 


As in past years, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer will be displayed prominently 





in Book Week exhibits throughout the nation this week. In this article, Mr. Marks 
traces meaning and structure in the novel, which affirms “that life at its best is 
an amalgam of the independent and the dependent, play and work, the life of 


adventure and the life of commonplace obligation.” 


Mr. Marks is an assistant 


professor of English at Brown University. 


66 A hymn, put into prose form to 

give it a worldly air” is the way 
Mark Twain once described Tom 
Sawyer, and of course he was right. 
The book is a song of praise and ado- 
ration—not only of the Mississippi Val- 
ley in the mid-nineteenth century but 
of life itself. One way of alluding to 
the novel’s special dimensions is to 
note that it becomes a hymn rather 
than is a hymn. It begins in tones of 
amused cynicism and only becomes 
joyful affirmation as the total compo- 
sition takes shape. A full appreciation 
of Twain’s novel therefore requires 
a careful inspection of the process of 
its development. 

The first half of the book is a 
double-edged satire. The omniscient 
author directs his irony at both the 
romanticism of childhood and the con- 
ventionality of adulthood.’ He criti- 
cizes the adult world for being dis- 
honest, self-centered, and dull; he 
criticizes childhood for being dishon- 
est, self-centered, and unrealistic in its 
compulsive search for an antidote to 
dullness. | 

Mark Twain’s critique of adulthood 
begins on the very first page where he 
describes Aunt Polly’s spectacles. “She 
seldom or never looked through them,” 
he says, “. . . they were her state pair, 


the pride of her heart, and were built 
for ‘style,’ not service—she could have 
seen through a pair of stove-lids just 
as well.”’ Gentle satire, to be sure, but 
satire nonetheless. Adults, for all their 
talk of common sense and virtue, are 
at least as guilty as children of false 
posturing. The point is clear in the 
chapter, “Showing Off in Sunday- 
School,” where the chapter title ap- 
plies explicitly both to the pupils and 
to the faculty and administration. The 
point is equally clear in the chapter 
describing “Examination Day” at the 
public school. The schoolmaster’s de- 
sire to have his pupils perform better 
than they are able is, like the wig that 
he wears, another turn on the theme 
established by Aunt Polly’s glasses. 
The bases of the satire on conv entional 
society are several. The first is of 
course the plain dishonesty of its be- 
havior. More fundamental however is 
that adult dishonesty is usually self- 
agerandizing. This is clearly the case 
with Injun Joe’s effort to blame the 
murder of Dr. Robinson on Muff 
Potter. It also characterizes the school 
officials and even the “honesty” of 
Tom’s good brother Sid. Sid’s tattle- 
taling support of the established order 
becomes, in the fictional world of 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
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equally as reprehensible as plain dis- 
honesty because it stems from selfish 
motives. 

Beyond self-aggrandizement, the 
major failure of the sleepy Missouri 
town is precisely that it is asleep, that 
it is dull, sterile, inhuman. Adults live 
mechanical lives: they get up in the 
morning, eat, wash, and sleep at just 
the same times every day, they con- 
form superficially to standards of be- 
havior that they don’t really believe in, 
and they force their children into the 
same mold. They do not permit them- 
selves to experience human emotions. 
Certainly, they know neither love nor 
beauty nor joy. The images of the 
machine with which Mark Twain de- 
scribed the school Examination night 
suggest his attitude. 


The exercises began. A very little 
boy stood up and sheepishly recited 
. accompanying himself with the 
painfully exact and spasmodic gestures 
which a machine might have used— 
supposing the machine to be a trifle 
out of order. But he got through 
safely, though cruelly scared, and got 
a fine round of applause when he 
made his manufactured bow and re- 
tired. 
The same images and the same attitude 
inform the treatment of the minister 
who delivers his sermons with a total 
disregard for their meaning and who 
is yet the town’s most revered inter- 
pretative reader. And they inform also 
Huckleberry Finn’s at least partially 
justifiable strictures against the Wid- 
ow Douglas, who leads her life by a 
rigid system of bells. Mark Twain’s 
diagnosis of the town is pictured most 
sharply, however, in the town’s in- 
human joy over the murder of Dr. 
Robinson and the capture of Muff 
Potter. Quite apart from the fact that 
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Potter is actually innocent, Mark 
Twain stresses that in St. Petersburg 
the citizens see evil primarily as a 
break in the mechanical routine of 
life. It inspires, therefore, neither fear 
nor pity but rather holiday rejoicing! 


Satire on Romanticism 


Of these weaknesses of conventional 
society Tom Sawyer and his childhood 
friends are keenly aware; yet they, in 
their turn, are satirized precisely for 
the keenness of their insight. The 
satire is based largely on the boys’ 
“romanticism.” The language of the 
following description of Tom, Huck, 
and Joe Harper on their Jackson’s 
Island adventure clearly suggests 
Twain’s attitude: it is a parody of 
romantic nature poetry, a parody of 
Bryant or perhaps Cooper. 


It seemed glorious sport to be feast- 
ing in that wild free way in the virgin 
forest of an explored and uninhabited 
island, far from the haunts of men, 
and they said they never would re- 
turn to civilization. The climbing fire 
lit up their faces and threw its ruddy 
glare upon the pillared tree-trunks of 
their forest temple, and upon the var- 
nished foliage and festooning vines. 


That this is Mark Twain adopting the 
pose of stock romanticism is clear to 
anyone who has noticed the contrast 
between “they said they never would 
return to civilization” and the way 
Huck actually says it later on in the 
book: 


‘Don’t talk to me about it, Tom. 
I’ve tried it, and it don’t work; it don’t 
work, Tom. It ain’t for me; I ain’t 
used to it. The widder’s good to me, 
and friendly; but I can’t stand them 
ways.’ 


Or, to return to the Jackson’s Island 
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MARK TWAIN’S HYMN OF PRAISE 


fire whose glare has now reached the 
“varnished foliage and festooning 
vines” and to the paragraph which 
immediately follows, Mark Twain’s 
intention is perfectly clear as he here 
strains for a final effect: 


When the last crisp slice of bacon 
was gone, and the last allowance 
of corn pone devoured, the boys 
stretched themselves out on the grass, 
filled with contentment. They could 
have found a cooler place, but they 
would not deny themselves such a 
romantic feature as the roasting camp- 
fire. 


Both explicitly and implicitly then 
Mark Twain tars and feathers Tom 
Sawyer and his friends for the stereo- 
typed nature of their romantic atti- 
tudes. In a sense Tom’s objection to 
society is just as dull and conventional 
as the dullness and conventionality 
that he rejects. 

Mark Twain satirizes Tom’s roman- 
ticism on grounds other than its ster- 
eotyped nature, however. He stresses, 
in addition, Tom’s insincerity. Both 
his joys and his sorrows are blatantly 
inflated beyond what his experiences 
call for, and repeatedly Mark Twain 
throws cold water on his romantic 
posturing. In one of Tom’s many mel- 
ancholy withdrawals from the “haunts 
of men,” for example, the author de- 
scribes at some length his young hero’s 
speculation on the advantages of death 
as an escape from the miseries and 
injustices of life. He points up Tom’s 
basic insincerity, however, by con- 
cluding ‘the passage, “Ah, if he could 
only die temporarily!” 

And, on one occasion, a few chap- 
ters before the passage just cited, the 
“cold water” that Mark Twain throws 
on Tom Sawyer is not my metaphor 
but Mark Twain’s. Tom is lying on 
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the ground under Becky Thatcher’s 


window, dreaming of himself as dead 
and unloved, and Mark Twain de- 
scribes his thoughts this way: 


oh! would she drop one little tear 
upon his poor, lifeless form, would 
she heave one little sigh to see a bright 
young life so rudely blighted, so un- 
timely cut down? 

The window went up, a maid-ser- 
vant’s discordant voice profaned the 
holy calm, and a deluge of water 
drenched the prone martyr’s remains! 


The insincere self-inflation that 
characterizes Tom’s romantic melan- 
choly defines equally his romantic 
adventuring. Repeatedly, Mark Twain 
makes clear that Tom’s role as Robin 
Hood or as the Black Avenger of the 
Spanish Main is unrealistic and, fur- 
ther, that Tom depends on its being 
unrealistic. When, for example, the 
boys need provisions for the excursion 
to Jackson’s Island, they organize a 
highly stylized pirate raid on a raft 
tied up to the shore. Mark Twain 
carefully points out, however, that the 
boys proceed in the complete safety 
of the raftsmen’s absence. 

This then is the nature of the 
double-edged satire that Mark Twain 
establishes in approximately the first 
half of The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer. The conflict between the adult 
world and Tom Sawyer can be stated 
in terms of a familiar series of opposed 
values: civilization vs. adventure; soci- 
ety vs. self; tradition vs. individualism; 
dullness, convention, and “style” vs. 
excitement, naturalism, and function- 
alism; work vs. play, etc. And of vital 
importance is the author’s technique 
of playing one set of values off against 
the other, apparently rejecting both 
sets with even-handed justice. The 
conflict and mood can perhaps be 
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summarized as the simultaneous rejec- 
tion of both romanticism and _ anti- 
romanticism. 


If this is where The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer begins, however, the 
book as a whole is a complex but nev- 
ertheless clear and steady progression 
toward reconciling the two poles of 
value and relaxing the satirical tone. 
In the first place, the character of the 
town develops during the course of 
the novel. In the beginning, the town 
was rigidly antihumanist. It found 
artificial joy in temperance parades, 
minstrel shows, and Fourth of July 
celebrations; otherwise it could re- 
spond with genuine pleasure only to 
evidence of violence and pain, such as 
the murder of Dr. Robinson or, even 
earlier in the book, the church-aisle 
suffering of a dog bitten by a beetle. 
To a large extent the structure of 
Tom Sawyer is defined by the town’s 
increasing capacity to experience joy 
and love simultaneously. This develop- 
ment can be measured by contrasting 
the early incidents just cited with the 
two reunion scenes that mark respec- 
tively the middle of the book and the 
end. Chapter 17, “Pirates At Their 
Own Funeral,” is the reunion that fol- 
lows the Jackson’s Island escapade. The 
town as a whole experiences a new 
sense of the value of life—and its com- 
munal joy exists in spite of the knowl- 
edge that Tom and his chums have 
perpetrated a huge hoax. The “sold” 
congregation, Mark Twain says, is 
almost willing to be fooled again in 
order to re-experience the joy that 
went with singing the doxology. The 
funeral-turned-joyous-reunion is al- 
most exactly paralleled at the end of 
the book when Tom and Becky return 
from the cave. The great difference 
in chapter 32, ““Turn Out! They’re 
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Found!’” is that this joyful reunion 
is unqualified by any practical jokes. 
Though it is the middle of the night, 
the townspeople parade to the river 
and back to meet the children, blow- 
ing horns, beating pans, sweeping 
“magnificently up the main street 
roaring huzzah after huzzah!” 


Development of Tom 


As the town is revivified through 
the infusion of genuine human emo- 
tion, so Tom himself develops. Both 
his joys and his sorrows discover at- 
tachments in the real world as he learns 
to reduce the primacy of self. His 
withdrawal into self-indulgent melan- 
choly in chapter three is a response 
to Aunt Polly’s having punished him 
for breaking the sugar bowl that he 
did not actually break. Tom is in 
that instance victimized, to be sure, yet 
his escape to the river where he en- 
joys a riot of self pity is far out of 
proportion to the importance of the 
incident. That his response is a self- 
pitying over-response is made evident 
by contrast to the incident in chapter 
twenty in which he is mistakenly pun- 
ished for spilling ink on his spelling 
book. By chapter twenty Tom has 
undergone important maturing expe- 
riences. Through public confession he 
has exposed himself to what Melville 
called the “universal thump.” Con- 
fessing, for example, his knowledge 
that Injun Joe rather than Muff Pot- 
ter had murdered Dr. Robinson, he 
risked Injun Joe’s revenge. As a result 
Tom has established valid relationships 
with his Aunt Polly, Muff Potter, the 
community, and himself. With these 
maturing experiences behind him, it is 
no surprise to find him taking even 
unjust punishment with equanimity. 


Mark Twain says, “Tom took his 
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MARK TWAIN’S HYMN OF PRAISE 


whipping and went back to his seat 
not at all broken-hearted, for he 
thought it was possible that he had 
unknowingly upset the ink on the 
spelling book himself, in some sky- 
larking bout.” 


Tom’s final withdrawal, in the cave 
episode which leads directly to the 
book’s denouement, is of course the 
most real of all. For if the danger of 
Injun Joe’s revenging himself on Tom 
is potential, the danger of Tom and 
Becky’s starving to death in the cave 
is imminent. And as Tom fronts life 
in its darkest depths, not now self- 
deludedly but objectively, so he is 
prepared for a symbolic rebirth. Like 
Jonah and Little Red Riding Hood 
who return from the bellies of animals 
or, more closely analogous, like The- 
seus’ return from the minotaur’s laby- 
rinth, Tom returns to the light of day 
from the darkness of the cave. Here 
is Mark Twain’s account. Tom, he 
says, 

closed with a description of how he 
left Becky and went on an exploring 
expedition; how he followed two 
avenues as far as his kite-line would 
reach; how he followed a third to the 
fullest stretch of the kite-line, and 
was about to turn back when he 
glimpsed a far-off speck that looked 
like daylight; dropped the line and 
groped toward it, pushed his head and 
shoulders through a small hole and 
saw the broad Mississippi rolling by! 


Tom’s withdrawals become then 
progressively less sentimental, less 
founded on self-inflation and more 
founded on objective reality and, fi- 
nally, form the basis for a vitally ma- 
turing life experience. Simultaneously, 
he grows in his conscious awareness 
of the proper relationships between 
adventure and conventional behavior, 
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play and work, and self-love and 
other-love. At the conclusion of the 
famous whitewashing-the-fence inci- 
dent which comes in the very begin- 
ning of the novel, Mark Twain makes 
this comment: “Tom said to himself 
that it was not such a hollow world, 
after all. He had discovered a great 
law of human action, without know- 
ing it—namely, that in order to make 
a man or a boy covet a thing, it is onl 
necessary to make the thing difficult 
to attain.” In a crucially important 
sense, the whole book can be described 
as Tom Sawyer’s progressive under- 
standing of the meaning and validity 
of this law. What after all does he 
learn from the Jackson’s Island esca- 
pade in the middle of the book? He 
and his friends learn that the life of 
high adventure very quickly leads to 
emptiness and boredom without the 
contrasting pressure of obligation; 
they learn that they need other peo- 
ple to love them and admire their ex- 
ploits; they learn perhaps even that 
they need other people to love. Indeed 
the whole adventure would have col- 
lapsed in total disillusionment if Tom 
had not developed a plan for their 
ultimate return to the village. Equivo- 
cal and half understood as it was, the 
ultimate significance of the incident 
lies in the paradoxical principle that 
the life of romantic adventure has 
meaning only if it is based on the love, 
warmth, and security of home and 
community; and, on the other hand, 
the meaning of home and community 
is revivified when conjoined with the 
life of romantic adventure. 

Tom reveals his quite conscious 
understanding of this principle when, 
in the last chapters of the book, he 
explains to Huck his plans for organ- 
izing a robber gang. The similarity 
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between the robber gang and the pi- 
rate gang of the first part of the book 
is striking, but there is also a crucial 
difference. Tom explains his vision and 
Huck replies, “ “Why, it’s real bully, 
Tom. I b’lieve it’s better’n to be a 
pirate.’”” Tom’s answer is, “ ‘Yes, it’s 
better in some ways, because it’s close 
to home and circuses and all that.’ ” 
And, of course, it is this closeness to 
“home and circuses and all that” which 
makes it essential for Huck to live 
with the Widow Douglas and become 
“respectable” before he can hope to 
become a member of Tom’s gang. 
Finally, it is Huck Finn’s acceptance 
of society’s terms, in the last line of 
the book, which prevides even him— 
miserable, frightened, and lonely as he 
has been throughout the book—with 
hope in his soul. “‘I’ll stick to the 
widder till I rot, Tom’;” he says, 
“‘and if I get to be a reg’lar ripper 
of a robber, and everybody talking 
bout it, I reckon she’ll be proud she 
snaked me in out of the wet.’” 


Ultimately, then, The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer is, on the level of 
action, a series of withdrawals and 
returns on the part of its central char- 
acter. This pattern of action consists 
in a progressively more significant, to 
use Thoreau’s term, “adventuring on 
life,” a process which issues in Tom’s 
maturation. Tom plays at romance, 
but when his play leads him to a dis- 
covery of the real nature of isolation 
with its concomitants—violence, dark- 
ness, evil—he learns the value of basing 
romance in a firm attachment to soci- 
ety. From persistent denial of obliga- 
tion in the interests of sentimental 
individualism—which Mark Twain 
tells us is essentially self-love-Tom 
moves to an affirmation of social con- 
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ventions in the interests of that high- 
est form of joy which is founded on 
other-love. But The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer involves also, as we have 
seen, the “maturation” of the commu- 
nity. So that when Tom encourages 
Huck to accept the widow’s rigidities 
by telling him, “Come along, old chap, 
and I’ll ask the widow to let up on 
you a little,” the reader is willing to 
believe that the widow may indeed 
let up, that, in other words, the re- 
newed life of the community need 
not be merely temporary. What Tom 
Sawyer finally affirms, then, is that 
life at its best is an amalgam of the 
independent and the dependent, play 
and work, the life of adventure and 
the life of commonplace obligation. 
Where in the early pages of the book 
Mark Twain satirized, for example, 
Tom’s adventures, because they were 
really based on safety and security, 
on his essential attachment to his soci- 
be in the late pages this conjunction 
of opposites is what he affirms as an 


ultimately valid mode of life. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
lacks the sense of a fully realized 
fictional world that distinguishes 
Huckleberry Finn. It is not so tough- 
minded as Huck Finn. It is not so dis- 
tinguished a work of comic art. Its 
capacity still to appeal to a modern 
reader lies, I think, in the quality to 
which Mark Twain referred in calling 
it a hymn. Inherent in its structure is 
a song praising mankind—praising his 
weakness and need for love and secu- 
rity as well as his strength and capacity 
for achievement, but mostly praising 
the life which permits man’s conflict- 
ing motives to exist together in ulti- 
mate harmony. 
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Who Is “The Leader of the People’?: 
Helping Students Examine Fiction 


Alfred H. Grommon 


The title of this article suggests its double purpose. Steinbeck’s “The Leader 
of the People” is found fairly commonly in school anthologies. Mr. Grommon 
discusses it as a kind of case study in directing students’ reading of the short 
story. Mr. Grommon, an asssociate director of the NCTE’s Commission on the 
English Curriculm, is an associate professor of English and education at Stan- 


ford University. 


TEINBECK’S story, “The Leader of 

the People,” appears in at least 
three high-school anthologies. In com- 
menting upon this selection, the edi- 
tors of these books call our attention 
to such aspects of the story as the 
conquest of a continent, the symbolism 
of the mouse hunt, Jody’s immaturity 
and maturity, his consideration for 
others, what Grandfather learns dur- 
ing the course of the story, and the 
attitudes of the characters toward one 
another. 

But who is the leader of the peo- 
ple? What may the title signify? And 
in what way is this person a leader? 
Because these basic questions are not 
directly raised by the editors, are we 
to assume that there is no question 
avout the identity of the leader? And 
the fact that this question of the fun- 
damental point of the story is not 
asked also suggests the problem of 
how we “read” a story and of what 
we teach our students about reading 
any piece of fiction or drama. By 
means of analyzing Steinbeck’s story 
in some detail, I wish to illustrate here 
a method of examining fiction and 
drama that may help us teach students 
to read these literary types. 


I would like to do so, however, 
within the framework of what we may 
consider to be the nature and function 
of literature and within the context 
in which Steinbeck seems to have 
written this story. In discussing the 
nature of literature, the late Henry 
Alonzo Myers asks, “What essential 
characteristic distinguishes . . . Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass from a treatise 
on the care of lawns?” Then he pro- 
ceeds to define literature in a negative 
but illuminating, useful way: 


If it doesn’t open up for you an inner 
life of at least one other human being, 
who may be either the author or one 
of his fictional creations; if it doesn’t 
release you for a moment from your 
lonely island in the sea of the individ- 
ual’s isolation; if it doesn’t inform you 
of some of the resources of the human 
spirit, of its triumphs and frustrations, 
or of its complexities, perversities, and 
incongruities; if it doesn’t convince 
you that the inner world of the human 
spirit is as boundless and wonderful as 
the outer world of the seven seas and 
the starry heavens; if it doesn’t indi- 
cate that the moral law is as important 
as the law of thermodynamics; if it 
doesn’t lead you toward an ry 
understanding that, in spite of all out- 
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ward and measurable differences, in- 
wardly all human beings are akin—if 
it affects you in none of these ways, 
then no matter how great its other 
merits of diction and form and style 
may be, what you have been reading 
is not literature.? 


Regarding the function of literature, 
Welleck and Warren say that “When 
a work of literature functions success- 
fully, the two ‘notes’ of pleasure and 
utility should not merely coexist but 
coalesce.” ? 

Because the particular analysis which 
I present here is more directly related 
to the utilitarian function of literature, 
I wish to emphasize first my belief that 
in teaching literature we should be 
guided by what will aid us in helping 
students acquire a lifetime interest in 
and habit of reading books. This pur- 
pose obligates us to do all we can to 
increase the pleasure they get from 
reading. Lord David Cecil says in The 
Fine Art of Reading that “the primary 
object of a student of literature is to 
be delighted. His duty is to enjoy him- 
self; his efforts should be directed to 
developing his faculty of apprecia- 
tion.” * I am assuming, however, as do 
Welleck and Warren, that these two 
functions are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. Hence, I believe that in our 
efforts to help students see what a 
story is about we should at the same 
time be contributing to the pleasure 
they derive from understanding what 


*Henry Alonzo Myers, Tragedy: A View of 
Life (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1956), p. 190. 

"Rene Welleck and Austin Warren, Theory 
of Literature (New York: A Harvest Book— 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1956), p. 
19. 

*Lord David Cecil, The Fine Art of Reading 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1957), p. 14. 
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they read and from discussing its pos- 
sible implications. 

Some aspects of the larger context 
in which “The Leader of the People” 
may have been written are in Stein- 
beck’s The Sea of Cortez, A Leisurely 
Journal of Travel and Research. In his 
long entry for March 24—appropri- 
ately enough, Easter Sunday—Stein- 
beck discusses the various kinds of 
thinking and his notions of leadership. 
In contrasting teleological and non- 
teleological kinds of thinking, he says 
in part that: 


What we personally conceive by 
the term “teleological thinking” . . . 
is most frequently associated with the 
evaluating of causes and effects, the 
purposiveness of events. This kind of 
thinking considers changes and cures 
—what “should be” in terms of an end 
pattern . . .; it presumes bettering 
conditions, often, unfortunately, with- 
out achieving more than a most super- 
ficial understanding of those condi- 
tions. In their sometimes intolerant 
refusal to face facts as they are, teleo- 
logical notions may substitute a fierce 
but ineffectual attempt to change con- 
ditions which are assumed to be un- 
desirable, in place of the understand- 
ing-acceptance which would have 
paved the way for a more sensible at- 
tempt at any change which might still 
be indicated. 


Non-teleological ideas derive 
through “is” thinking, associated with 
natural selection as Darwin seems to 
have understood it. They imply depth, 
fundamentalism, and_ clarity—seeing 
beyond traditional or personal pro- 
jections. They consider events as out- 
growths and expressions rather than 
results; conscious acceptance, as 4 
desideratum, and certainly as an all- 
important prerequisite. Non-teleologi- 
cal thinking concerns itself primarily 
not with what should be, but rather 
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with what actually “is”—attempting at 
most to answer the already solliciasaly 
difficult question; of what or how, in- 
stead of why. 

This type of thinking unfortunately 
annoys many people. It may especially 
arouse the anger of women, who re- 
gard it as cold, even brutal, although 
actually it would seem to be more ten- 
der and understanding, certainly more 
real and less illusionary and even less 
blaming, than the more conventional 
methods of consideration. And the 
value of it as a tool in increased under- 
standing cannot be denied.* 


I believe that Steinbeck’s preference 
for the non-teleological “conscious 
acceptance” of what is, for facing the 
facts as they are, is central to much of 
what he is trying to convey through 
the characters he creates in his fiction 
and drama and through what he has 
happen to them. 

But now let us see how this prelude 
may be related to “The Leader of the 
People.” You will recall that the story 
opens on a Saturday afternoon as we 
see Jody scuffing along to watch Billy 
Buck working on the last of the old 
year’s haystack. Jody is especially 
interested in hunting the mice that 
for eight months have been fattening 
and multiplying in the security of the 
stack. But Billy reminds him that he 
first had better ask his father’s permis- 
sion because Jody knows that his fa- 
ther insists “upon giving permission for 
anything that was done on the ranch, 
whether it was important or not.” 

Although Jody sags against the 
fence post at the realization of this 
fact, he doesn’t complain. He accepts 
this reality. This is our first glimpse 

‘John Steinbeck and Edward F. Ricketts, 
The Sea of Cortez (New York: Viking Press, 


1941), pp. 133, 134-135. (I have added the 
underscoring.) 


of his willingness to accept what is. 
In the subsequent discussion of the 
weather, Jody says, “Well, I hope it 
don’t rain until after I kill those damn 
mice.” Then Steinbeck says, “He 
looked over his shoulder to see 
whether Billy had noticed the mature 
profanity. Billy worked on without 
comment.” 


Point of View 


Here is the first indication of Stein- 
beck’s point of view in this story. 
Throughout the first two and one- 
third pages we get the impression that 
the author has adopted a third-person 
omniscient point of view. But then 
suddenly we see in the sentence quoted 
above that he is using the third-person 
interior point of view; that is, he is 
inside Jody. Only Jody, not Billy, can 
tell that he looks around to see what 
effect his “mature profanity” has. 
With this clue, we can now see that 
when Steinbeck has Jody earlier sigh 
“with satisfaction,” it is only Jody 
who knows that he is sighing with 
satisfaction at the prospect of bring- 
ing disaster upon these arrogant mice. 

Even though in the opening para- 
graphs we get only a glimpse of these 
characters, our impressions prove to be 
valid when tested by further evidence. 
Jody is a rather typical ten-year-old; 
he destructively scuffs his shoes; he 
hunts for adventure; he tests his “‘ma- 
turity” on his friend, the ranch hand. 
Billy is taciturn, obedient, reserved, 
unwilling to interfere with the boy 
but also trying to help him avoid 
trouble with his father. And then 
there is the autocratic father who must 
make all decisions. This impression is 
further strengthened when we first 
see Carl Tiflin: “For a moment Carl 
Tiflin on horseback stood out against 
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the pale sky and then he moved down 
the road toward the house. He carried 
something white in his hand.” This 
reference to something white, a letter, 
advances the story. But this pose of 
the man on a horse takes on added 
significance if we relate it to what 
Steinbeck says in the story, “The Red 
Pony,” about the effect of a horse- 
man. When some boys come over to 
inspect Jody’s new pony, Steinbeck 
says: 


And then they stood self-conscious- 
ly before the pony, and they looked 
at Jody with eyes in which there was 
a new admiration and a new respect 
.... Out of a thousand centuries they 
drew the ancient admiration of the 
footman for the horseman. They 
knew instinctively that a man on a 
horse is spiritually as well as physically 
bigger than a man on foot. 


We shall have to see whether Carl, 
the horseman, is deserving of this an- 
cient admiration and is “spiritually as 
well as physically bigger than a man 
on foot.” 

Then comes the scene in which the 
Tiflins discuss the letter about Mrs. 
Tiflin’s father’s coming visit. Just be- 
cause Jody tells his mother that he 
thinks his father is bringing a letter, 
she embarrasses him by calling him 
“Big Britches,” and his father treats 
him contemptuously and scolds him 
for getting his “big nose into every- 
thing.” Throughout this uncalled for 
mistreatment of the boy, we are told 
how he feels, but only how his mother 
and father look and sound. Because 
Jody is banished from the house, we 
hear the rest of the quarrel between 
the Tiflins as Jody hears it—from out- 
side. 

In the course of the argument, Mrs. 
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Tiflin is able to mollify her husband 
somewhat upon the subject of her 
father’s obsession with his past. This 
quarrel dramatizes another subject of 
great importance to Steinbeck: the 
cruciality of being able to communi- 
cate. Mrs. Tiflin can talk about some 
of the psychological implications of 
her father’s reliving the great crossing 
of the country and his fighting the 
Indians. Carl cannot. So he impatiently 
and irritably goes out. In contrast, 
however, to Jody’s earlier closing the 
door with elaborate quietness, he 
slams it! 

When Jody learns that his grand- 
father is coming that very afternoon, 
he walks up the road to meet him. 
In contrast to Jody’s father’s entering 
the story astride a horse and posed 
atop the ridge, Grandfather enters 
slowly walking up the hill to spare his 
horse. Jody gives him a glad welcome, 
matches his stride and gait, calls him 
“sir,” and invites him to come on the 
mouse hunt. Grandfather’s eyes are 
merry, and with a chuckle, he kids 
Jody about the low state of his gener- 
ation’s coming to hunting mice. Jody 
says that it is all in play. When Grand- 
father asks about who eats the mice, 
Jody says that only the dogs eat them 
and guesses that “It wouldn’t be much 
like hunting Indians.” And Grand- 
father admits, “No, not much—but 
then later, when the troops were hunt- 
ing Indians and shooting children and 
burning teepees, it wasn’t much differ- 
ent from your mouse hunt.” 


I mention these details of this meet- 
ing because some of the editors imply 
that at the beginning of the story Jody 
is immature and that in a few hours 
between Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day breakfast—probably eight or nine 
of which he has spent asleep—he sud- 
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denly becomes mature. I see no such 
major change. In this conversation, he 
converses easily with his elder, he 
treats him with great respect, he is 
able to accept gracefully being kidded, 
and he is quick-witted enough to turn 
the subject on which he is being kid- 
ded into the serious matter of Grand- 
father’s hunting Indians. Just how 
mature do we want a ten-year-old boy 
to be? It is true, of course, that dur- 
ing each scene we learn more about 
the boy. But the time lapse of the 
story seems to me to be far too 
short to permit him to make a plau- 
sible transition from immaturity to 
maturity. 

And other readers comment upon 
the symbolism of the contrast between 
the old man’s service as a leader dur- 
ing the Westward Movement and 
Jody’s hunting mice. I see no justifi- 
cation for this projection. The evi- 
dence is that Grandfather enjoys 
“ribbing” Jody on this difference. I 
find no evidence to support the inter- 
pretation that dark implications are 
here. 

But of greater significance in this 
opening conversation between Jody 
and Grandfather is Steinbeck’s con- 
sistency in maintaining Jody as the 
viewpoint character. Also of signifi- 
cance is the additional contrast be- 
tween Grandfather and Jody’s father. 
At one point in this scene Grand- 
father is kidding Jody. Jody isn’t quite 
sure how to take the quip; so he looks 
‘“Snto the old man’s face to see whether 
his feelings should be hurt, but there 
was no will to injure, no punishing nor 
putting-in-your-place light in the keen 
blue eyes.” How different from what 
he is accustomed to accept, uncom- 
plainingly, from his father. Conse- 
quently, we see in this episode, too, 


that the story is told almost exclu- 
sively from Jody’s point of view. 


The Central Problem 


During the supper scene that eve- 
ning, however, the grisly business 
begins. Carl repeatedly interrupts 
Grandfather each time the old man 
starts to retell the great adventure of 
his lifetime and coldly says that he has 
heard these stories lots of times. We 
see the old man crushed: 


Grandfather looked at the fire. His 
fingers unlaced and laced again. Jody 
knew how he felt, how his insides 
were collapsed and empty. Hadn’t 
Jody been called a Big- Britches that 
very afternoon? 


Then, at the risk of having his own 
insides collapsed again by his father’s 
abuse, Jody asserts himself to try to 
help Grandfather regain some measure 


of his self-respect and dignity: 


He rose to heroism and opened him- 
self to the term Big Britches again. 
“Tell about the Indians,” he said 
softly. 


Granfather’s eyes grew stern. “Boys 
always want to hear about Indians. It 
was a job for men, but boys want to 
hear about it. Well, let’s see. Did I 
ever tell you how I wanted every 
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wagon to carry a long iron plate? 


Everybody but Jody remained 
silent. Jody said, “No. You didn’t.” 


Here is Jody, the non-teleologist, 
accepting what is, immediately after 
his father had demonstrated his un- 
willingness to face the facts of Grand- 
father’s nature and accept them. Jody, 
however, consciously accepts the fact 
of the importance of these stories to 
Grandfather. For the greater good of 
giving Grandfather a chance to relive 
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one of his important experiences, Jody 
even lies about not having heard the 
story before. Thus he is now in double 
jeopardy. He has not only lied, but 
in so doing he has also forced his 
father to suffer through another retell- 
ing. This is the kind of is thinking 
Steinbeck discusses in The Sea of 
Cortez, the kind that “unfortunately 
annoys many people,” Carl for one. 
Jody accepts Grandfather on the old 
man’s terms. He doesn’t ask why 
Grandfather is impelled to talk about 
the crossing. 

The teleologist Carl, however, can- 
not and will not accept his father-in- 
law for what he is—an old man whose 
world is gone. Instead, by rudely 
interrupting Grandfather, Carl makes 
“a fierce but ineffectual attempt to 
change conditions” which he assumes 
“to be undesirable.” The consequences 
of this attitude are painfully apparent 
to all but Carl. 

Later, in bed, Jody wishes he had 
“been living in the heroic time, but 
he knew he was not of heroic timber.” 
He doesn’t realize, of course, that dur- 
ing the evening he, too, had been a 
hero, not in fighting Indians but in 
fending off his father’s uncivil attacks 
upon a helpless old man’s personality. 

Thus we see Jody enmeshed in the 
central problem of the story. On the 
one hand, he accepts Grandfather for 
what he is. He does all he can to please 
the old man and to make him feel as 
important as the old leader of the 
people considers himself once to have 
been. On the other, he has to live with | 
his father, a teleologist who refuses to 
accept what is, who must know why, 
who demands conditions satisfactory 
to him or gets angry, rude, impatient, 
irritable, who must make all the deci- 
sions, who will not tolerate any Mr. 
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Big-Britches around the place, and, al- 
most worst of all, is angrily frustrated 
by his inability to communicate, espe- 
cially on problems of human relations. 
Here, as in most of Steinbeck’s fiction, 
the teleologist, in trying to change the 
facts of life rather than first accept 
them, creates catastrophe. 


The Major Scene 


This conflict becomes intensified, of 
course, in the major scene, that dread- 
ful episode at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, Sunday. Unbeknownst to Carl, 
Grandfather appears at the kitchen 
door just in time to hear Carl, grow- 
ing angrier and speaking loudly, say, 
“Why does he have to tell them over 
and over? He came across the plains. 
All right! Now it’s finished. Nobody 
wants to hear it over and over.” When 
Carl, his wife, Billy, and Jody realize 
that Grandfather has overheard Carl, 
all sit frozen. 

Then Carl’s failures fall upon him 
painfully. Everyone present knows 
that Carl has meant what he has said 
so angrily; yet this pitiful, self-tortured 
man tries to rationalize his cruel words 
by lying first that he was being funny | 
and then that he is ill. It is ‘“‘a terrible 
thing to him to retract a word, but 
to retract it in shame was infinitely 
worse.” Finally, he is driven from the 
room by this accumulation of his in- 
ability to tolerate and communicate 
with others. He and Billy desert the | | 
field of conflict. Mrs. Tiflin is speech- 
less. “anne | 
As we see Carl leave in baffling de- | 








feat, we note that Steinbeck, the non- 
teleologist, lets him go without a word. 
But we also see that this man who 
enters the story dramatically posed on 
horseback at the top of the ridge is 
not a horseman “spiritually as well as 
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physically bigger than a man on foot,” 
one deserving of ancient admiration. 
Instead, he is, ironically, unequal to 
the stature of his ten-year-old son and 
the old man, both of whom are foot- 
men throughout the story. 

But Grandfather can still communi- 
cate. Despite his demoralized state, he 
had said to his son-in-law before Carl 
fled. “I’m not mad. I don’t mind what 
you said, but it might be true, and I 
would mind that.” It is inconceivable 
that Carl could have thought and said 
this. 

Jody is ashamed of his father’s cru- 
elty and cowardice. Yet he cannot 
leave his chair. Who is now to take 
the leadership to salvage this broken 
old man? As a first move, Jody tact- 
fully asks Grandfather, “Won’t you 
tell any more stories? I like to hear 
them, sir.” Then he attempts to take 
Grandfather’s mind off the disaster by 
trying to interest him and himself in 
hunting mice. But he fails. So he sits 
at Grandfather’s feet to let him talk 
out his agony: 


‘It wasn’t Indians that were impor- 
tant, nor adventures, nor even getting 
out here. It was a whole bunch of 
people made into one big crawling 
beast. And I was the head. It was 
westering and westering. Every man 
wanted something for himself, but the 
big beast that was all of them wanted 
only westering. I was the leader, but 
if I hadn’t been there, someone else 
would have been the head. The thing 
had to have a head.’ 


The old man is not angry now. He is 
not on the defensive. He even accepts 
the possibility that Carl is right. He 
is reassessing and summarizing the big- 
gest experience in his life and in the 
lives of a people. He wants to make 
this clear. And he recognizes and 
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accepts Jody’s gesture of offering to 
make him lemonade, just after break- 
fast. 

By this time Jody’s mother, who 
hasn’t even spoken since her father 
entered the dining-room, also realizes 
what Jody is trying to do for her 
father, something that none of the 
adults, not even his daughter, has tried 
to do. When Jody suggests that maybe 
some day he could lead the people, 
the old man says, “There’s no place 
to go.” 

But here he is wrong. Jody has al- 
ready become a leader in showing his 
people a direction toward better under- 
standing by first accepting the facts 
that exist. He, too, like his grand- 
father, fits Steinbeck’s theory of lead- 
ership. ” 

In that same entry in The Sea of 
Cortez for Easter Sunday, Steinbeck 
discusses also the nature of leadership 
as he sees it. This concept of leadership 
among men is apparently based upon 
his observations of life in the tide pools 
and under the microscope. Hence, he 
draws an analogy between the way in 
which an amoeba emerges out of a 
mass to lead the mass in a certain direc- 
tion and the way in which a leader 
among men emerges. About this con- 
cept of leadership he says: 





The teleological notion would be 
that those in the forefront are leaders 
in a given movement and actually di- 
rect and consciously lead the masses 
in the sense that an army corporal or- 
cers “Forward march” and the squad 
marches ahead. One speaks in such a 
way of church leaders, of political 
leaders, and of leaders in scientific 
thought, and of course there is some 
limited justification for such a notion. 


Non-teleological notion: that the 
people we call leaders are simply those 
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who, at the given moment, are moving 
in the direction behind which will be 
found the greatest weight, and which 
represents a future mass movement.® 


This notion of leadership is what 
Grandfather means when he says, “I 
was the leader, but if I hadn’t been 
there, someone else would have been 
the head.” 

Who, then, is to be the head of the 
“mass” on the ranch? Certainly blind, 
inarticulate, cruel, humorless Carl is 
not. With all his skill as a ranch hand 
and with the weather, Billy is not. We 
have seen that Mrs. Tiflin fails in try- 
ing to “lead” her husband to accept 
rather than crush her father, the lost 
leader. 

Only Jody remains. He is the non- 
teleologist who accepts his grand- 
father, his mother, Billy, and—yes— 
even his father without complaint and | 
without wishing that somehow he had 
gotten a better deal when parents were | 


being handed out. And he is articulate. | 


So in the harsh tangle of anger, 
smashed-up insides, demolished dig- 
nity, excruciating embarrassment and 
shame resulting from the disaster 
wrought by the teleological, uncom- 
municative Carl, only Jody leads the 
way toward some solution or at least 
easing of this distressing snarl in human 
relationships. And the last sentence in 
the story is spoken by his mother who 
stops teasing Jody when she suddenly 
realizes what he is doing when he asks 
for a lemon, not for him. She says, 
softly, “Here, I'll reach the squeezer 
down to you.” 

Here is a hopeful sign that perhaps 
Jody’s brave, isolated demonstration 
of leadership may be the beginning of 


‘Sea of Cortez, p. 138. (I have added the 
underscoring.) 
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a “future mass movement.” His mother 
is beginning to be influenced in his 
direction. And it may be significant, 
too, that in the last sentence she says 
she’ll reach the squeezer down “to” 
him rather than “for” him. This is the 
doing with, not for, a ten-year-old. 


Implications for Reading Fiction 


What may we conclude, then, from 
this kind of analysis of one story that 
may help us in reading any piece of 
fiction or drama? 


1. If available, we should try to learn 
something about the context out 
of which a selection has been writ- 
ten. I believe that some of the en- 
tries in Steinbeck’s Sea of Cortez 
are essential to our understanding 
of his fiction and drama. 


nN 


With or without benefit of such 
a context, we should analyze the 
internal evidence to identify the 
point of view from which the 
story is told, to see who is on 
stage most, to note the proportion 
of emphasis, to evaluate the nature 
of the built-in evidence, to discern 
the writer’s assumptions that seem 
to underlie the selection. We have 
seen that the entire story, “The 
Leader of the People,” is told from 
Jody’s point of view through a 
carefully controlled use of the 
third-person interior. Furthermore, 
Jody appears on every one of the 
twenty pages of the story; Grand- 
father appears on only thirteen. 


3. We should remember that in much 
fiction today the writer dramatizes 
and shows us what he is trying to 
convey rather than tells us. If this 
assumption is valid, then how can 
we follow the “showing” in the 
story? I recommend that we teach 
our students to apply the follow- 
ing four questions as guides while 
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they are reading and discussing 
fiction and drama: 


have converted his mother into 
a follower. 


a. What is the major conflict or What are the implications of 
problem faced by the major this outcome? Here there may 
character or characters? 1 think be more than one possibility, of 
that the major conflict in “The course. The evidence related 
Leader of the People” centers to the first three questions is 
in the sharp contrast between built-in. We can only specu- 

; the teleological nature of Carl late on what it all may signify. 
’ Tiflin and Jody’s non-teleologi- However, this kind of specu- 
cal, conscious acceptance of lating—provided we return to 
what is. This story is not about the relevant evidence in and 
the conquest of a nation but outside of the story—is one of 
about the genesis of a new kind the most rewarding aspects of 
of leader in facing problems in reading and discussing fiction 
human relations. and drama. True, we may have 
ne wide differences of opinions in 

b. What kind of people has the our interpretations. But, as I 
avriter created to become in- have tried to do here, we must 
volved in this conflict or prob- go back to the story to find 

lem? We have already seen evidence that supports our 

the similarities and differences views. 
among the five people in the In speculating about implica- 
story. I consider Jody, not tions, we should look at the 
Grandfather, to be the major outcome of the problem in the 
figure. While it is true that lives of the characters. What is 
Grandfather is the evocator, Steinbeck trying to say by hav- 
the irritant that causes the clash ing Jody rather than Carl pre- 
between the two philosophies vail? What does this choice 
represented by Carl and Jody, show about Steinbeck’s values? 
he is not a combatant in the What would be the implica- 
sense that he has any bearing tions if Carl’s point of view 
upon the possible solution of were permitted to prevail at the 
this and future similar prob- end? It seems to me that in his 
lems. electing to have Jody’s view 

c. What is the outcome of this dominate the final scene Stein- 


conflict in the lives of the peo- 
ple who are involved? We see 
that at the end of the blow-up 
in the dining room Carl de- 
taches himself from the debacle 
he has caused and quickly 
walks out of the house. We 
have no reason to hope that to- 
morrow he will be any differ- 


beck is showing us that the 
conscious acceptance of what 
is is a more tender and under- 
standing way of life, that it is 
“Jess blaming” than is the view 
predicated on teleology that 
demands to know the why be- 
fore the what is determined, 
accepted and understood. 


ent. Jody, on the other hand, Throughout our treatment of liter- 
prevails. He does what he can ature, then, we must be mindful of its 
to administer to Grandfather’s dual function of pleasure and utility. 
wounded feelings and seems to (Continued on page #12 ) 
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The Simpler Sentence: Key to 
Better News Writing 


Hubbard Keavy 


Both teachers and students, in English and journalism, will be interested in 
this analysis of good and poor writing in material written for the Associated 
Press. Mr. Keavy is Chief of the Los Angeles Bureau of the Associated Press and 
chairman of the AP’s Writing Committee. (See the footnote on page 461). 


Ore oF the wonders of the elec- 

tronic age is the speed with which 
it is capable of reporting its own 
progress. 

News literally travels as fast as light. 

Those who disseminate public infor- 
mation are justifiably proud of their 
technological achievements, among 
them the advance from carrier pigeon 
to teletype, in far less than a century. 
But, oddly enough, there is one vital 
area in which the communications 
media have failed to keep pace: The 
use of words. 

Whatever else has changed in the 
news business, language remains its 
primary instrument. And, for a long 
time now, this tool has needed sharp- 
ening, reshaping. 

The news report, whether it is to 
be broadcast or printed, first must be 
written. Television, radio, and the 
daily press thus can display the same 
lingual weaknesses. Newspapers no 
doubt provide the better showcase, 
since they alone provide a preserved, 
day-to-day record. 

What, fundamentally, is wrong 
with much of today’s journalistic 
writing? In general terms, the fault 
seems to spring from failure to adjust 
our manner of expression to the 
changing circumstances of daily life. 

It is easy to forget that newspaper 
publishing, and newspaper reading, 


once were leisurely pursuits. Even a 
generation ago there was plenty of 
time for profound prose and infinite 
detail. Nobody expected the publica- 
tion of any news account within a 
matter of hours. The average semi- 
serious reader spent the evening with 
his paper, even saved it for closer ex- 
amination later. If a story was com- 
plex, he took pride in figuring it out— 
in “reading between the lines.” The 
more important, the more grave the 
occurrence, the longer and heavier he 
expected the story to be; anything less 
he would have considered frivolous. 

Today’s newspaper reader is beset 
by multiple demands upon his time 
and attention. We must make news 
reading as easy for him as possible. 
The newspaper style of 1915 is as 
incongruous to him as the idea of get- 
ting his daily information from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica at the break- 
fast table. He has time and interest 
for the first paragraph. If that snares 
him, he probably will read on. If it 
doesn’t hold his attention, or if it isn’t 
clear, his eye will stray. He just hasn’t 
got time to be bored. 

More and more editors are becom- 
ing aware of this problem and its rela- 
tion to newspaper parlance. The As- 
sociated Press has gone a step further: 
It has undertaken to bring news writ- 
ing up to date. 
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KEY TO BETTER 


How is this to be done? First we 
must determine specifically the major 
shortcomings of present-day news 
writing. On behalf of the Associated 
Press, a rather extensive effort in that 
direction already has been made by 
the Writing Committee, a panel which 
instituted the AP Writing Campaign 
in the spring of 1958. 

This committee spends a vast amount 
of time reading the report—that is, 
the content of the AP’s many news 
transmission wires. Most of this copy, 
journalistically, is good. Much of it 
is outstanding, even though written 
under high speed and pressure. To call 
attention to the best stories, the com- 
mittee devised Recommended Reading 
citations, lists of the exceptional arti- 
cles and their authors. These are car- 
ried on the wire several times each day. 

The AP transmits nearly 5,000,000 
words daily over more than 425,000 
miles of leased wires. In that volumi- 
nous file seriously faulty stories are 
remarkably rare. But we want none 
of these. When we find them, they 
get a great deal of attention. They are 
pulled out of the report for detailed 
analysis, after which the committee 
directs letters to the bureaus whence 
the offending copy came. If a fault 
is common enough, a bulletin—with 
examples—is prepared for delivery to 
every bureau over the world. At least 
one such circular is issued each month. 

Corrective measures are pursued on 
the bureau level. In some cities clinics 
are conducted to bring bad writing 
practices to the attention of the writ- 
ers involved. Other bureaus make their 
own analyses of the copy prepared 
locally, and these are compared with 
the findings of the Writing Committee. 

I think at this point I should make it 
clear that the committee is not chasing 
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commas. No attempt is made to follow 
so meticulous a program as, for exam- 
ple, that of an English teacher cor- 
recting themes. Most news stories are 
written under adverse conditions. This 
precludes any possibility of perfection 
in the rhetorical sense. We are there- 
fore concerned primarily with essen- 
tial flaws. 


Roadblocks in Writing 


The continuing study of wire con- 
tent is the foundation of the campaign. 
As you might expect, it has turned up 
quite a number of roadblocks between 
writer and reader. Some of these are 
technical and of little interest outside 
the newspaper family—misapplication 
of the time element, for instance. But 
the remainder add up to something 
very significant indeed: The lack of 
readability. In other words, these faults 
prevent the reader from getting a 
quick, clear, complete and dramatic 
picture of the occurrence. 

Chief elements in the lack of read- 
ability, our studies have shown, are 
these: Defective sentence structure, 
general wordiness, obscurity, long or 
complicated sentences (particularly 
the opening sentence), uninspired 
phraseology, failure to capture the 
reader’s interest, and failure to answer 
all the questions a reader is likely 
to ask. 

Greater clarity, color and concise- 
ness, a relaxed conversational style and, 
occasionally, offbeat writing tech- 
niques are only a few of the other 
Writing Campaign objectives which 
space prohibits discussing here. I think 
I can best review the committee’s pre- 
dominant function by confining my 
remarks to the subject of sentences. 

From a few examples of verbose 
leads, fuzzy phrasing and sentences 
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built with baling wire, it should be 
easy to see why I concluded early in 
the campaign that the heart of our 
problem was just this: Too many writ- 
ers were not assembling properly the 
elements of the simple, declarative 
sentence. 

Perhaps I should say simplified sen- 
tence, since I do not mean simple in 
the sense of a single clause. In any 
event, we found at the outset such 
evidence of poor composition as mis- 
placed clauses, redundancy, wide sepa- 
ration of subject and predicate, changes 
in tense, and strung-together ideas 
which were unrelated. 

Badly constructed sentences too 
often are confusing sentences. Some- 
times they say precisely what they 
aren’t meant to say. And, usually, they 
are wordy, awkward, or dull. What- 
ever the imperfection may be, they 
make the reader work harder. They 
will, ultimately, take their toll in lost 
readership. 

The most common misalignment of 
clauses goes like this: “Iwo men were 
sentenced today to one year and a day 
in Federal Court x x x”; or “A man 
and a woman pleaded guilty of con- 
spiracy to commit extortion in Munici- 
pal Court Wednesday.” 

This paragraph doesn’t mean what 
it says: “The bullet struck Heill in the 
lower back. He was taken to a hospi- 
tal in good condition.” Conclusion, 
shooting is good for you. 

The Case of the Dislocated Verb: 
“x x x unless the black dog which bit 
her while she fed birds around her 
grandmother’s home is soon found.” 

The words are all there, but in the 
wrong order. Such sentences, at best, 
are rough; at worst, they’re ambigu- 
ous. Example: “Wallace denied a mo- 
tion for continuance of a hearing 


sought by U. S. District Attorney 
Paul Cross in the case.”” Did Cross seek 
the hearing or the continuance? The 
following sentence isn’t actually un- 
grammatical, but inept phrasing gives 
that impression: “A sleek two-place 
jet fighter said to fly faster and farther 
than any plane the Navy now has went 
through a leisurely shakedown flight 
today.” 

For a time the committee found too 
many stories wherein the writer tried 
to cram all the facts into the first sen- 
tence. This, I am happy to report, is 
far less frequent today than it was 
a year ago. Writers are remembering 
to break these into two or more sen- 
tences, or reserve some detail for later 


paragraphs. 


Faulty Sentences 


This is an overloaded, hard-to-read 
lead sentence: “The second place 
San Francisco Giants took advantage 
of a ninth inning error in the first 
game and a gilt-edged pitching per- 
formance by right-hander Ruben 
Gomez in the second as they beat the 
Philadelphia Phillies 3-2 and 2-1 to- 
night to move within one percentage 
point of the National League lead.” 

Broken up, the lead can be swal- 
lowed much more easily: “Second- 
place San Francisco beat Philadelphia 
3-2 and 2-1 tonight to move within 
one percentage point of the National 
League lead. A ninth inning error gave 
the Giants the first game, and gilt- 
edged pitching by Ruben Gomez won 
the second.” 

Here is a lead cluttered with detail 
which could be related later in the 
story: “The Coast Guard today re- 
ported the collision of the 484-foot 
British vessel City of Karachi and a 
69-foot fishing boat 70 miles south of 
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Martha’s Vineyard. The merchant ship 
picked up five fishermen, one proba- 
bly dead, and two others are missing.” 

This, reduced to essentials, could 
have been an opening paragraph of 
only nineteen words, to wit: “A mer- 
chant vessel and a fishing boat col- 
lided today, and the Coast Guard said 
three persons may be dead.” 

Obscurity and sheer waste of words 
are the gravest hazards in overloading 
leads: “Monterrey, the rags-to-riches 
team which parlayed desire into the 
1957 championship and the praise of 
sports fans from presidents of the 
United States and Mexico to the 
humblest citizens, opened defense of 
its title in the second game (3 p.m. 
EST), meeting Pearl Harbor.” This, 
I hasten to add, is a rare example. But 
trying to give the reader the whole 
meal in one bite is an error that must 
be guarded against constantly. 

Cumbersome sentences within the 
body of the story are almost as dis- 
tracting as in the lead paragraph: 
“Henson said the welfare fund is at- 
tempting to foreclose a mortgage on 
what is left of the assets of the Win- 
chester Village Land Co., of Michigan, 
but that the assets may be worth not 
more than $300,000 or $350,000.” 
The editor did what the writer should 
have done. He used a period, thus: 
“x x x Co., of Michigan. But he added 
that the assets x x x,” etc. 

The tendency to cram a sentence 
frequently results in a ridiculous com- 
bination of unrelated ideas: “In the 
tenth round, Smith, who has a wife 
and five children in Dallas, clobbered 
Jones with a left hook.” 

What are the basic causes of faulty 
sentence construction? Unhappily, it 
is true that a certain percentage of 
news writers need nothing so much as 


Wiind 


a refresher course in seventh grade 
grammar. One of the Writing Com- 
mittee’s largest recent projects was 
the preparation of a handbook which, 
we hope, will help them.* But I am 
firmly convinced that ignorance is not 
the paramount problem. Haste and 
mental inertia are far more important 
causes. The majority of errors we cite 
are acknowledged by errant writers 
with sheepish confessions that they 
“knew better.” 

That is why the Writing Campaign 
will continue indefinitely. We intend 
to hammer away at these lapses until 
it becomes second nature with each 
writer to think before he writes, how- 
ever rushed he may be. 

In the complex and far-reaching 
operations of a worldwide news serv- 
ice it is not easy to gauge the success 
of any program to improve writing 
quality—which, to us, means readabil- 
ity. The end result we seek is far 
in the future. But we have devised 
means for assessing some effects of 
our efforts, and we know that we are 
now progressing. 

Rules stultify writers. In our daily 
critiques and in the handbook as well, 
we have earnestly avoided laying down 
any hard-fisted regulations, aside from 
those of common sense and common 
grammar. We have tried to encourage 
a simple, relaxed approach to news 
writing, as free from restrictions as 


possible. 


There is one dictum, however, 
which we repeat as often as we dare: 
“Never forget that the period is the 
noblest of all punctuation marks.” 


*Copies of the handbook, Writing for the 
AP, are now available. Write to the Associated 
Press, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y., 
attention Traffic Department. 25¢ per copy; 
20¢ with orders of fifty or more. 





A Plan tor Meeting Individual 
Differences in Composition and 
Reading 


Jane Z. Carroll 


Journal readers welcome a certain number of articles on concrete approaches to 
immediate classroom problems. Naturally, readers may not agree with all of the 
many details in this article, but the most ardent searcher after specificity should 
be pleased. Mrs. Carroll teaches junior and senior high school English at Indian 


Lake, New York. 


TEXTBOOK-Ooriented teacher, I had 

for some time felt dissatisfaction 
with my inadequate provision for 
those at the extremes of the ability 
scale in my classes and a confusion 
about what to emphasize in the mass 
of material I was expected to “cover.” 
As sole English teacher in a small high 
school, I taught five classes a day: 
eighth grade and the four classes of 
high school. In common with man 
other teachers in small schools, I dealt 
in parts of speech and the research 
paper, spelling and Shakespeare, with 
the uneasy awareness of public speak- 
ing, the subjunctive mood, and a host 
of other shadows peering wistfully 
over my shoulder. It was clearly im- 
possible to teach all of these things 
thoroughly, even if one wanted to— 
but where, I wondered, do you start 
when you decide to cut down? 

I became convinced (by The 
English Journal, among other anti- 
complacency agents) that by center- 
ing my courses around composition 
rather than textbooks, I could simplify 
my own and my pupils’ aims as well 
as provide for individual differences 


(for the pupil who learns to write 
forceful, logical, effective, formal Eng- 


lish has also learned to use correct | 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, dic- . 


tion, organization, discrimination in 
taste and style; and what is more indi- 
vidual than a piece of honest, thought- 
ful writing?). The following plan 
evolved. 

Out of each two-week period, | 


teach each class as a group one week — 


or less. During this time I assign home- 
work as usual; drill, review, test, etc. 
The only change from my former 
approach is that I confine this teach- 
ing 


ing the subjunctive mood just so a few 
will understand “if I were.” No more 
spending weeks on English history 
in order to understand English authors 
better. No more boring the accom- 
plished grammarian with the hun- 
dredth repetition of the difference be- 
tween a phrase and a clause. I do still 
teach grammar and literature, but | 
try to select that which will help 
pupils to write better, and to eliminate 
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almost entirely to mew material | 
that all the class need in order to write . 
better compositions. No more teach- | 
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that which offers little return in writ- 
ing proficiency for time spent. 


During the second week we spend 
two class periods writing, in class, a 
two- or three-paragraph composition 
—two to three hundred words. The 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grades write 
about two hundred words; juniors and 
seniors, three hundred. The next two 
days are spent on individual efforts. 
We call these classes lab periods; dur- 
ing these periods pupils work individu- 
ally or in small groups on pharmaceu- 
ticals to improve their composition ilis. 
Only if a pupil has had a grade above 
85 in his last composition is he con- 
sidered “well” enough to do other 
work such as reading, “creative writ- 
ing,” drama, etc. The last day of the 
second week is spent on speech or 
reading improvement. 


Grading Compositions 


The grading system also emphasizes 
the new importance we attach to com- 
position. Each two weeks, grades are 
determined by averaging theme grades 
and test grades. Since tests are not 
given in every two-week period, the 
composition grade is the most impor- 
tant factor in determining each pupil’s 
mark. At the end of each quarter, out- 
side readings and extra work done 
during that period are totaled by a 
point system, and all passing grades 
are raised in proportion to the number 
of points scored. We felt it necessary 
to limit raises to those with passing 
averages in order to eliminate the case 
of the pupil who might neglect serious 
work on composition improvement, 
expecting to raise his grade to passing 
by much reading. 


I grade compositions by an adapta- 
tion of the system suggested by Philip 


M. Marsh* which uses only about 
twenty symbols. These I have dupli- 
cated, with their meanings and the 
number of points deducted for each, 
so that each pupil has a prescription 
list that looks like this: (page 464.) 
Notice that before each symbol is 
listed a pharmaceutical: a few pages 
in a textbook or workbook, a set of 
flash cards, a package of drill sheets, 
or other remedial material that will 
help in its correction. This material is 
filed in a drawer of my filing cabinet 
called the drug store. 

Another drawer of my filing cabinet 
holds a manilla folder for each pupil. 
These folders are the pupils’ Eng- 
lish notebooks. I used to find that 
pupils often lost papers or forgot to 
bring them to class. I myself forgot 
to check notebooks, and found their 
varying sizes and vast bulk a problem 
when I collected them for close ex- 
amination. Now we keep the folders, 
each class separate in alphabetical 
order, in the classroom at all times. 
They are instantly available to me for 
checking, or for exhibiting a pupil’s 
work to a parent. Since classes are 
seated alphabetically, folders can be 
quickly distributed at the beginning 
of each class period and collected at 
the end. The pupil nearest the file gets 
them out and puts them away. 

In the folders the pupil is required 
to keep, in the following order, these 
papers: 

1. Spelling list: a list of all words mis- 
spelled on themes and tests, with 
date on which they are missed. I 
give individual spelling tests from 
these. 





*Philip M. Marsh, How To Teach English 
(New York: Bookman Associates, 1956). 
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PRESCRIPTION LIST 

Pharma- . 

ceutical — Composition Illness Penalty} Tally 

Number| °” 
1. AG Faulty agreement (pronoun or verb) 10 
2. ROS Run-on sentence 10 
3. FRAG _|Fragmentary sentence 10 
4. AWK _ |Awkward sentence structure 10 
5. Comp  |Comparison (faulty, unequal) 3 
6. M Unclear meaning 3 
7 Ref Faulty or loose reference 3 
8. Mod Misplaced modifiers 3 
>. Om Omissions of needed words 3 
10. IS Infinitive split (wherever it does not 3 

improve the meaning) 

11: Vb Verb errors (tense, mood, etc.) 3 
12. Case Case errors (omission of apostrophe, etc.) 3 
23. PI Parallelism 3 
14. Fig Figures (mixed metaphores, etc.) 3 
15. S Spelling 1 
16. P Punctuation 1 
17. D Diction 1 
18. Red Redundancy 1 
19. WwW Wordiness 1 
20. Rep Repetition (monotonous) 1 
ZA. N Neatness (scribbles, blots, etc.) 1 

















2. Prescription list: a duplicated list 
of all theme errors, symbols and 
pharmaceuticals, on which paper 
the pupil tallies his errors as soon 
as themes are returned. 


3. Vocabulary list: list of new words 
learned during the current quar- 
ter, with definitions and illustrative 
sentences. 


4. Extra work sheet: list of all outside- 
of-class activities pupil has com- 
pleted for extra credit (aside from 
vocabulary and reading). Superior 
students are urged to do “creative” 
writing, speech activities, extra 
themes. 


5. Book list: cumulative list of all 
books read. Must include title, au- 
thor, type of book, comment, and 
number of points. These points 


are explained later in the discus- 
sion of the reading program. 


6. Themes and rewrites in order. 


At the back of the folder pupils may 
keep any papers they wish (class notes, 
etc.). 


As mentioned before, all required 
compositions are written in class. We 
have a classroom set of dictionaries 
which pupils may use to look up spell- 
ing, check meanings, find synonyms. 
We have also two copies of Roget’s 
Thesaurus in the classroom, and pupils 
are urged to use them to avoid monot- 
onous repetitions and to choose the 
exact word. A benefit I did not expect 
has been that spelling has improved 
unbelievably, even though I haven’t 
assigned spelling lists above eighth 
grade in two years. When I give a 
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spelling test (about twice a quarter) 
I use each pupil’s individual list kept 
in front of his folder. The very avoid- 
ance of spelling error, the noticing of 
words, the checking with the diction- 
ary (all because each “S” takes off one 
point) seem to help them to remember 
correct spelling. On quarter tests and 
finals they may not use dictionaries, 
and to my surprise, they seem to mis- 
spell few more words than they do on 
bi-weekly themes. 

On composition days I assign a topic 
concerning which the pupil is to state 
an opinion. This is his thesis statement. 
I try to select topics which can be used 
for discussion of current reading, and 
often require themes to be written 
about ideas from books. I regret as- 
signing topics, but since each composi- 
tion is in a sense a test, it seems wise 
to avoid the possibility of a pupil’s 
coming to class with a ready-made 
theme. Honor pupils usually want to 
write for extra credit; for these themes 
they may choose any topic and experi- 
ment with any writing form they wish. 

The topics I assign might be as sim- 
ple as “An Idea from My Reading,” 
or (for seniors) “An Analysis of the 
Behavior of --— During ———.” The 
eighth grader might choose for his 
two-paragraph theme the thesis, “A 
dog is a man’s best friend.” The senior, 
for his longer analysis, might attempt 
to prove “The behavior of Eppie dur- 
ing her talk with Silas about her mar- 
riage was not like that of today’s 
teenager.” 

Pupils are urged to compose their 
theses as quickly as possible and out- 
line their themes (all I require for 
outline is that they name each para- 
graph, and stick to proving the thesis). 
By the end of the first period they are 
well along with their rough copies. At 
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five minutes before the bell, they put 
their papers in their folders which are 
then collected. 

The next day folders are passed out; 
themes are finished, sie at with 
great care (they know that every 
error counts), and copied over in ink, 
very neatly (neatness counts) with 
proper margins. Name and date are 
written at the top of each paper. 

I try (don’t always succeed) to read 
the themes that same night so that 
they can be returned the next day 
(first lab period). Needless to say, I 
stagger theme days so that I don’t 
have papers from all five classes at 
once! Pupils are usually eager to 
understand and remedy their errors, 
and during the next three days I try 
to be available for conferences with 
all who need them. Besides explana- 
tions from me, they are expected to 
help themselves by reading their pre- 
scription lists and selecting appropriate 
remedies from the pharmaceuticals in 
the drug store. 


The Lab Period 


For most pupils, the lab period is 
a time for using the drug store. This 
drawer of my filing cabinet has divid- 
ers numbered from one to twenty-one. 
Each division contains remedial mate- 
rial for the correspondingly numbered 
composition ill on the prescription list. 
Suppose Joe has just received his red- 
penciled theme, down graded to 61 
because, among other things, he has 
had the following errors: 1 Ref, 3 AG, 
2 S. He selects from his folder his 
prescription list. He tallies these mis- 
takes, and notes ruefully that this 
theme brings his total of AGreement 
errors up to five for the quarter. 
Thirty points off one theme foe that 
one lack! And it was a good theme, 
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too, 96 for content. Maybe something 
should be done about it before next 
theme. 

Joe enters the two misspelled words 
on his spelling list and goes to the 
drug store. There is a fair amount of 
talk and crowding about the drawer, 
but he almost immediately has a chance 
to draw out some drill sheets mounted 
on oak tag, which were filed in divi- 
sion #1 (AG). These drill sheets, cut 
from an old workbook, contain sen- 
tences with blanks to fill or choices 
to make, with a brief explanation of 
errors in AGreement at the top. An- 
swers are on the back of each card. 
He works alone for a few minutes, 
but is soon hailed by Pete. “You work- 
ing on agreement? I found some flash 
cards—you ask me some, and then I'll 
ask you.” The boys take turns being 
teacher. The fact that they are jun- 
iors working on seventh (or sixth or 
fifth) grade material seems not at all 
incongruous to them, nor to their 
classmates. Each pupil needs some kind 
of improvement. The best writer in 
the class may be doing exercises to 
help him clear a recently acquired 
rash of pomposities. (He has looked 
in division #19 (W).) Another good 
writer, having achieved his 86, may 
be listening to speech exercises he has 
just recorded on tape. 

A group of five, with me, are dia- 
gramming sentences to try for the 
hundredth time to understand the dif- 
ference between a phrase and a clause. 
This time they may succeed because 
the ones who know already aren’t lis- 
tening to their mistakes and making 
them feel foolish. Three girls are ask- 
ing each other spelling words from 
their lists. A number of pupils are 
already doing rewrites. Occasionally 
one of these will come to me with an 


aggrieved “you never marked off for 
not putting a comma in front of an 
‘and’ before.” I explain, or refer him 
to pharmaceutical #16 (P). 

If Joe and Pete have been industri- 
ous, and they usually are, they can be 
reasonably sure of not making another 
AG error on the next composition. 
With a few more such drills they: can 
be reasonably sure of not making an- 
other AG exror ever (at least in writ- 
ing when they’re being careful). I 
think that under my former system 
these boys would have carried that 
mistake through high school. I find 
now that few of our seniors make the 
serious errors in sentence structure 
and agreement that used to be so com- 
mon in this community of highly in- 
formal speech. A few lab periods 
purposefully spent, when pupils can 
see a definite goal, are worth far more 
than weeks of exercises and explana- 
tions in class apart from actual writ- 
ing situations. 


The Reading Program 


Although we subordinate most of 
the English course to the requirements 
of competence in composition, we do 
not neglect reading. We use the 
Science Research Associates Reading 
Laboratory for three months in eighth 
grade, and return to it during labora- 
tory periods throughout the four years 
of high school. It encompasses (neatly, 
in an 8” x 8” x 15” box) instructions 
and practices in many reading skills, 
arranged so that pupils can work indi- 
vidually, each at his own level, with 
little attention from me. They correct 
and record their own work, and the 
charts they keep are proof of their 


progress as well as indications for ad- | 


vancement to a higher level of diffi- 


culty. Even if I were well trained in | 
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teaching reading, which I am not, I 
might find it hard to schedule all the 
details of word recognition, phonetics, 
context Clues, speed drills, comprehen- 
sion checks, etc., that this box can 
provide on ten different levels at once. 
I delegate to it the responsibility of 
improving the mechanics of reading. 
It’s probably not as good as a full-time 
reading teacher—but it’s a great deal 
better than my former haphazard 
attempts. 

The most important part of our 
reading program is our point system 
for outside reading. It was developed 
as an outgrowth of a discussion with 
an alert ninth grade class whose mem- 
bers expressed a willingness to “read 
more mature books” but who defi- 
nitely felt that there ought to be some 
way to tell “before you read it” 
whether it’s a good book, and that “if 
you go to all that trouble it should 
be worth a higher grade.” At their 
suggestion, I cadged a produce stamp 
from the corner grocery and stamped 
each of the new paperbacks with large 
black numbers, 1-7, according to diffi- 
culty or classic worth. Joke books, 
Dennis the Menace, or a picture book 
of dogs, are 1; most run-of-the-mill 
animal stories or girls’ stories on junior 
high level are 2; the same types but 
more mature or difficult are stamped 
3. Most nonfiction, book length, is 4 
or 5, as are many of the classics like 
Huckleberry Finn, Treasure Island, 
Little Women, Red Badge of Courage. 
I think we called Gone With the 
Wind a 5, as we did Rachel Carson’s 
The Sea Around Us. We put 6 on 
such books as Wuthering Heights or 
Return of the Native, and 7 on Shake- 
speare’s plays, War and Peace, and 
Crime and Punishment. 

Almost before the stamp first hit 
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the ink pad someone observed that it 
would take a lot longer than seven 
times as long to read War and Peace 
as it would to read Dennis the Menace 
or The New Book of Dogs. We met 
this problem by giving credits for out- 
side reading according to the square 
of a book’s stamped value, so that 
The Mystery of the Empty Room (a 
2-pointer) yields four credits, and 
Othello, forty-nine. 

Of course, these point values, hast- 
ily and subjectively determined, are 
far from being the “right” values for 
these books. I emphasize that they are 
only rough estimates of what one 
person hurriedly decided was “right.” 
I further point out that this value 
changes from day to day, and that is 
why the books must be stamped. Oth- 
erwise the book that is “worth” a 5 
today might rate only a 3 tomorrow, 
and I would not be treating all readers 
of the same book alike. Pupils do not 
seem to mind the fact that my judg- 
ments are arbitrary and sometimes 
ludicrously imperfect. They seem to 
regard the points as a sort of prize 
as well as a guide in the choice of a 
book; and the occasional injustices of 
the game seem to stimulate discussion 
of content. I hear such comments as 
these: “Look, here’s a five-pointer I 
read that’s easier than that space mys- 
tery. Why don’t you take that?” 
“This one is good and it has a lot of 
hard words in it. It should be worth 
more than two points.” 

Or they say to me: “Why is Jim 
Davis 4 points? Just because Masefield 
wrote it? I didn’t like it at all. I can’t 
see rating it and Treasure Island the 
same.” 

“How many points would this be 
worth? It’s true, and he’s got a long 
bibliography. There’s some conversa- 
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tions but he told how he found out 
about each one of them.” 
“What about Peyton Place?” 


The Point System in Action 


I’m not sure I can reconcile the 
success of this point system with my 
educational philosophy—at first glance 
it seems a materialistic, artificial device 
that might put the pleasure and worth 
of reading secondary to a grade in 
English. One would think that with 
this motivation pupils might not read 
if they were not given points. 

All I can say for sure is that it 
works. Pupils are reading much more, 
and much more maturely than they 
ever have, and a number of straws 
encourage me to believe that the cur- 
rent of their interest is not altogether 
in the direction of point accumulation. 
One is that they are eager to discuss 
their books with whoever will listen. 
Another, most of them read thor- 
oughly, even though I require no book 
reports, and seldom test. I can tell 
about the thoroughness of their read- 
ing by watching them in class or study 
hall, or by informal conversation with 
them about their books. I require them 
to have books with them at all times, 
so that I can see what they are read- 
ing, and how fast, and so that they 
will have an occupation for those extra 
minutes at the beginning or end of a 
class period or lab period or test. 

As each pupil finishes reading a 
book, he enters title, author, comment, 
and number of points on the reading 
list in his folder. If it is a book not yet 
stamped, and if I am not familiar with 
it, he and I confer about its point 
“value.” Usually I accept the reader’s 
judgment—by now pupils are as good 
as I am at arbitrary evaluations! They 
can tell very neatly whether it’s 


“worth” two points or five. Seldom 
do I suspect deliberate over-rating. 
If it’s a school book, we stamp it so 
that the next reader will get the same 
number of points. The readers seem 
to feel it a real responsibility to have 
these points as accurate a picture of 
the book’s worth as our combined 
frailties can manage, and we often 
spend quite a few minutes discussing 
its authenticity, style, vocabulary, set- 
ting, characterization. I do far more 
talking about books, and have a far 
better idea of what my people are 
reading than I had before. I am even 
reading “their” books. 


An outcome of the paperback pur- 
chase and of the point system has been 
that we now buy hardcover books for 
the library in more durable, more ex- 
pensive editions, and buy only those 
which we are sure will be of perma- 
nent value. Here, in our limited space, 
we try to place only time-tested fic- 
tion, thorough biographies, authentic 
non-fiction, highly-rated reference ma- 
terial. The best-sellers, the juveniles, 
the readable but maybe not entirely 
accurate non-fiction, all the moderns 
that seem good now but may or may 
not be valued ten or twenty years from 
now—these we buy in paperback edi- 
tions. We buy many “classics” in pa- 
perback as well, for my people seem to 
like their size and availability and our 
casual way of checking them in and 
out. At the beginning of each English 
class there is a little knot of people 
around the paperback bookcase at the 
back of the room, returning books to 
the shelves, or signing their names and 
those of newly selected books to papers 
scotch-taped to the wall. We have no 
fines, no penalties for overdue or lost 


paperbacks. Our only rules are that — 


(Continued on page 479) 
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sex in the Modern Novel- 
A Teaching Problem 


Harry E. Hand 


Most high school teachers of English are aware of the problem identified here. 
The article outlines a “middle road” approach to the novel which includes sex 
experience. The author, a first lieutenant in the Air Force, is an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the U. S. Air Force Academy. 


ANY EDUCATORS believe that the 
presentation and interpretation of 

sex in modern novels can present a 
troublesome problem in a high school 
teaching situation. One editor of a 
high school reading list warns that 
titles listed under the heading “For 
Mature Readers” are frequently con- 
troversial for special reasons. One of 
these special reasons is that some of the 
books listed are realistic in their treat- 
ment of sex.’ There is little doubt 
that the problem is a very real one for 
many senior high school English teach- 
ers. My recent questionnaire survey of 
two-hundred ninety Michigan senior 
high school English teachers, chosen 
by a systematic random sampling tech- 
nique, revealed that they believe “the 
treatment of sex in some modern 
novels” is the most serious problem 
involved in their teaching of modern 
works. One-fifth of the teachers also 
believe that “unfavorable attitudes on 
the part of the community, school 
officials, or parents towards using mod- 
ern novels” do exist in their particular 
schools or communities. There is a 
good chance that some of the unfavor- 
able parental and community attitudes 
"Hilda Taba, Reading Ladders for Human 


Relations (Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1949), p. x. 


stem from the presentation of sex in 
contemporary fiction. 

In 1922 H. S. Canby observed that 
modern nevels were magnifying “sex 
out of proportion.” He pointed out 
that the behavioristic, phallic, and neu- 
rotic emphases in modern fiction were 
largely a product of the times, and 
had been influenced by a science which 
did not exist before the nineteenth 
century. One need not read many 
novels of the twenties and thirties to 
discover that Freudian psychology and 
psychoanalysis furnished a ready set 
of descriptive terms for the writers of 
the time who “felt that sex was their 
particular problem.”? Also, one need 
not read many of today’s novels to 
realize that sex continues to be an im- 
portant motif. Whether to allow high 
school students to read and to discuss 
modern novels which include “sex out 
of proportion” is a controversial ques- 
tion among educators. One group, con- 
servative in its attitudes, lists several 
reasons for avoiding modern fiction 
which emphasizes sex. The first reason 
is that any novel which discusses physi- 
cal or psychological aspects of sex 
may “force” the maturity of students. 
~ "Frederick J. Hoffman, Freudianism and the 


Literary Mind (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1945), p. 72. 
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Although the main objective of edu- 
cation is to develop a student’s ma- 
turity as quickly and efficiently as 
his intelligence will permit, his ma- 
turity must not be pushed too rapidly. 
Teachers who use modern novels in 
their high school classes must therefore 
use a great deal of caution in making 
their selections.* A second reason for 
objecting to modern novels “with sex 
out of proportion” rests on artistic and 
aesthetic considerations. In the opinion 
of some critics any presentation of the 
physical aspects of sex is inartistic be- 
cause it results in overemphasis. A 
third reason for objection is morality. 
One teacher and theologian claims 
that modern novels and dramas have 
separated love and morality from sex 
and consequently have robbed it of its 
“significant vitality.” He claims that 
what is left is a “degenerate mess,” 
evidenced in the works of such authors 
as Hemingway, Mailer, Jones (“the 
mystique of obscenity”), and Ten- 
nessee Williams (“taken with pimps, 
perverts, and whores”). Their views 
on sex, he asserts, corrupt our think- 
ing.‘ 

On the other side of the argument 
stand such critics as J. B. Priestley who 
deny that the emphasis on sex in 
modern novels will corrupt young 
readers. Priestley maintains that even 
the “rubbishy sexual stuff” of cheap 
fiction will not harm most students 
who are faced by the sexual needs of 
their own lives, and who live in a 
society which exploits sex for every 
purpose. He adds that nine out of ten 


*Charles Carpenter Fries, James Holly Han- 
ford, and Harrison Poss Steeves, The Teach- 
ing of Literature (New York: Silver Burdett, 
and Co., 1926), pp. 131-32. 

*Robert Elliot Fitch, The Decline and Fall 
of Sex, quoted in “The Amorous Mess,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, CXIX (June 1957), pp. 88-90. 
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pupils will sooner or later discover sex 
for themselves, even though their 
favorite hero is not always voluptu- 
ously entangled. In the opinion of such 
liberals a vicarious sex experience will 
not necessarily distort the emotional 
makeup or moral conduct of senior 
high school students who are probably 
well aware of the role of sex in their 
own lives and in the world about them. 
Since young readers are constantly 
faced by sex in all forms of communi- 
cation—advertising, movies, television, 
and magazines—why not let them see 
through the eyes of modern novel- 
ists how sex moves, creates, and de- 
stroys in all of us? Besides, many high 
school students are probably reading 
“sexy” modern novels regardless of 
any restrictions by teachers. 


A Middle Road 


Following a middle road between 
the two positions just described is 
probably best in most cases. Yet it is 
difficult to formulate an easy rule of 
thumb to guide teachers unerringly 
in their selection and use of modern 
novels presenting sex. There are, never- 
theless, at least two general considera- 
tions which may help high school 
teachers whenever they begin to de- , 
liberate on the use of a specific novel 
for their students. First, works which | 
frequently describe or dwell on physi- 
cal sex relationships should be avoided 
in most cases. These novels usually 
distort the role of sex in our lives by 
making it a cheap plaything which 
people capriciously seize and throw 
away as their fancies strike them. The 
sensational treatment of sex for the 
sake of sex is evident in certain varities 
of drugstore fiction such as the Mickey 
Spillane series. It is also evident, to — 
a lesser degree perhaps, in works 
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like Erskine Caldwell’s God’s Little 
Acre. Caldwell’s frank, vivid pictures 
of physical sex relations, along with 
his frequent use of four-letter words, 
help to make this novel unsuitable for 
most high school reading purposes. 
Despite a court decision defending the 
work against a charge of obscenity, 
and despite Caldwell’s claim that he 
employs his stark realism to awaken 
readers to deplorable social and eco- 
nomic conditions, a young student’s 
interest would be caught and held by 
the novel’s use of sex and language. 
A similar argument applies to a work 
o* such literary reputation as Norman 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead. 
Although Mailer is not concerned with 
sex for its sensational effect on the 
reader, many young readers would 
divorce Mailer’s treatment of sex from 
its meaningful surroundings in the 
book. Novels which describe sex in a 
sensational fashion or works which 
treat sex relationships in a startling 
manner should be carefully examined 
before they are recommended to high 
school students. 

As a second consideration, teachers 
should carefully weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of using modern 
novels which include mature ideas on 
sex. Winesburg, Ohio may serve to 
illustrate the point in question. Al- 
though nowhere in Winesburg does 
Sherwood Anderson describe in de- 
tail any physical sex relations among 
his grotesque characters, the use of 
this or similar works in senior high 
school English would probably call 
for some care. Some of Anderson’s 
accounts, such as that of the minister 
who delights in looking at the naked 
body of a woman and the young 
woman who trembles with sexual frus- 
tration, may be beyond the range of 


students’ emotional and critical ma- 
turity. Anderson does not use sexual 
maladjustment in order to emphasize 
sex, but rather to emphasize human 
isolation. Many high school students 
would need help in understanding this. 
Similarly, a high school student read- 
ing Faulkner’s Light in August would 
need teacher guidance in understand- 
ing the role of sex in the novel. The 
sexual escapades of Joe Christmas 
represent his desperate efforts to enter 
the circle of human society—not Faulk- 
ner’s attempt to “sensationalize” sex. 
The sex life of Christmas serves only to 
drive him further into a desperate isola- 
tion.® 


Criteria for Selecting Novels 


There is probably no good reason, 
on the other hand, why senior high 
school students should be expressly 
forbidden to read all novels which 
present some adult facts on sex. If one 
were indiscriminately to cast aside 
novels simply because they presented 
mature ideas on sex, he would have to 
rule out such works as The Scarlet 
Letter, Ethan Frome, O Pioneers, and 
many other novels now being used in 
high schools. He would also have to 
rule out Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and even the Bible. As we have stated, 
there is no single easily applied formula 
which will always determine the suita- 
bility of modern novels which treat 
sex or other controversial content. In 
arriving at a final decision, a teacher 
can perhaps gain further insights by 
asking himself four specific questions: 
(1) How does the novelist use sex in 
the novel, i.e., does he treat it in a 
sensational fashion or dwell on it in 


"Richard Chase, The American Novel and 
Its Tradition (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 1959), pp. 217-18. 
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a way that might capture a young 
reader’s entire attention? (2) Do I 
have a plan for discussing the author’s 
use of sex if the occasion should arise? 
For example, if I use 1984 in class, I 
must be ready to help the student to 
see that sex is an integral part of the 
novel’s artistic structure, a means by 
which the novelist achieves his whole 
effect. I must explain that sex in 1984 
is not used for sex’s sake, or for any 
other sensational purpose; Orwell is 
simply trying to show to what degree 
the totalitarian state of the future 
might control the private needs and 
desires of its citizens. (Teachers, of 
course, should always be well ac- 
quainted with a novel before recom- 
mending its use.) (3) How mature is 
the class or the individual reader? (4) 
What is the attitude of the school 
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authorities, parents, and community 
likely to be toward the use of a par- 
ticular novel—if stiff opposition is en- 
countered, as it sometimes is, do [| 
stand a chance of meeting and over- 
coming it? (Perhaps a correct per- 
spective about a novel can be trans- 
ferred to parents through the stu- 
dents.) The chances of a right decision 
are increased if a teacher at least 
recognizes all these variables. He is 
certainly the only person who can 
answer the questions and make a de- 
cision regarding the use of a particular 
novel in his own teaching situation. 
The decision is an important one. The 
conduct of young people may not be 
directly affected, but the impressions 
gained from novels are bound to in- 
fluence the ideas and values of some 
students. 





Who Is "The Leader of the People" ?—( Continued from page 457) 


If we hope to help our students de- 
velop a lifetime interest in and habit 
of reading books, we must contribute 
to the pleasure they derive from read- 
ing. Hence, I trust that any such 
method as I have illustrated here, if 
used at all, would be handled most 
judiciously so as to enhance, not in- 
hibit, the reader’s reactions to litera- 
ture. And I should hope that through 
whatever method we find suited to 


our students, they learn to prize liter- 
ature as a valuable means of helping 
them see an inner life, appreciate the 
resources of the human spirit, value 
the importance of the moral law, and 
gain insight into the inner kinship of 
all human beings. I believe that in 
“The Leader of the People” Steinbeck 
has given us an artistic means to these 
enduring values in literature. 
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Integrating the Phases of English Through 
the Research Report 


Burton R. Pollin 


High School of Commerce 
New York City 


In principle, all teachers of English 
agree that the various phases of the sub- 
ject should be presented as a unified 
whole, to the maximum degree; the 
whole should include the work in liter- 
ature, composition, speech, and critical 
listening, to name the very broadest areas 
of English. For almost any type of novel 
studied in the upper terms, I have found 
the following to be a good integrative 
approach in any moderately academic 
class which is capable of some degree of 
self-direction and independent organiza- 
tion of ideas and data. 


Let us say that the book being read 
is Cry the Beloved Country, a text which 
is available in my school in one “special” 
or “extra” set that can be circulated 
among the sixth term (first half of the 
junior year) classes for a two- or three- 
week interval. We plunge into a rapid 
reading of Alan Paton’s poignant story 
of South Africa, rich in its incidental 
treatment of the mores and problems of 
the underprivileged and segregated ma- 
jority of the populace. In about eight 
classroom lessons we clarify the themes 
and pay attention to the peculiar features 
of the background which are somewhat 
alien to the life of New York City and, 
indeed, of the rest of our country. In 


addition, two or three objective tests 
and one of essay type guarantee an ade- 
quate grasp of the plot, the setting, the 
relationship of characters, and the com- 
plex economic, social, and moral ques- 
tions facing them. 


Before we have finished reading the 
text, a mimeographed list of special topics 
is presented to the class for further study, 
after they have acknowledged that there 
are many areas about which they would 
like to know more than the book itself 
reveals. The more than twenty-five sug- 
gested by the teacher include the flora 
and fauna of South Africa; the climate; 
the history before and after the Boer 
War; leaders such as Smuts, Hertzog, 
Malan, Rhodes, Oppenheimer, Moroka, 
and Luthuli; the languages, such as Zulu 
and Afrikaans; the policy of apartheid; 
gold and diamond mining; agriculture; 
tribal dances and special customs; the 
Dutch Reformed Church; the growth of 
individual cities, such as Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, and Durban; the nature of the 
“locations”; the political status of the 
Negroes and the “coloreds”; the crime 
and delinquency of Johannesburg; the 
early settlement; and the present role of 
South Africa in the British Empire. The 
students quickly assign themselves to 
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topics, sometimes two or three to each, 
for work in committees outside of class, 
for in general I am skeptical about the 
value of taking class time for group meet- 
ings that can be handled privately. 


A list of books that might be useful is 
offered by the teacher, culled largely 
from Gunther’s Inside Africa and the 
lists of the NCTE. The librarian of the 
school sets aside a shelf of books on the 
subject and makes sure that her vertical 
file is rich in whatever relevant clippings 
she has been able to accumulate. The 
recent spate of articles in such sources 
as Life and the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine has been most fortuitious 
for this report. The students are cau- 
tioned not to rely only on the school 
library, however, and to begin foraging 
in the branch libraries of the city for 
materials; some of them have learned, for 
the first time, to use the central index 
of public library books, the Union Cata- 
logue. 

Before the research is well under way, 
a mimeographed sheet is distributed in- 
dicating how to prepare a topical outline, 
how to take notes for a research paper, 
how to write their abbreviations for foot- 
notes or “rear” notes, and how to draw 
up a bibliography. Very little time is 
spent on this material, since there are 
enough texts in libraries for them to con- 
sult about doing elementary research. 
It is stipulated that six sources, read and 
used, must be included in the bibliog- 
raphy, along with a reasonable number 
of documentary or additional-informa- 
tion notes. The length stated as minimal 
is merely 1,000 words; elaborate covers 
and illustrative pictures and tables are 
discouraged, since this is to be not a 
“scissors and paste” endeavor but a de- 
sign for solid reasoning, organization of 
ideas, and literate presentation of dis- 
covered facts. In the last set of thirty 
productions from one class, I might add, 
the illustrations came, ——. 
only with the papers on iamond and 
gold mining, tribal dances, geography, 
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and flora and fauna of South Africa. The 
project on the geography, incidentally, 
included a beautiful relief map of the 
country, two feet square, that was used 
by many of the speakers during the oral 
part of the unit. 


The Oral Phase 


This was the third part of their task 
—to present in three minutes the high 
points of their study, so clearly that the 
class would be able to take specific notes 
on their talks. First, standards of oral 
presentation were evolved by the group, 
divided into the major categories of con- 
tent and delivery. The items included 
the magic word “CUE” or coherence, 
unity, and emphasis; variety and richness 
of vocabulary; interest of material; use 
of specific details, and the sense of logi- 
cal organization, especially as gained 
through an initial statement of the topics. 
As to delivery, a review was made of the 
ways to achieve projection of the voice; 
proper dynamics through on in 
volume, rate and pause, pitch, and voice 
quality, if appropriate; and the way to 
use notes, illustrations, and blackboard 
jottings for difficult names and _ local 
terms. A time-keeper in the front row 
was to signify the end of the three-min- 
ute period by holding up a stop sign; if 
the class were deeply interested in fur- 
ther details, they could read them even- 
tually when the written reports were cir- 
culated. 

The active participation of the class 
is ensured through two devices: 1. jot- 
ting down, for a final quiz, taken with 
notebooks open, the two or three main 
points covered by each speaker; 2. fill- 
ing out for each speaker a critical evalu- 
ation sheet. This is written at the end of 
each speech, either on a sheet of note- 
book paper or on a sheet of paper of 
standard size given out by the teacher at 
the beginning of the period. Folded in 
half, each one presents to the speaker 
his fellow students’ opinions of the con- 
tent and delivery, including the nega- 
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tive and positive reactions, stated as spe- 
cifically as possible. After the half min- 
ute allowed for writing, they are quickly 
sped to the front of the room and handed 
to the teacher who adds them to his own 
evaluation sheet, the whole to be sub- 
mitted to the pupil at the end of the 
period. Obviously, if they are given out 
while other talks are in progress, the 
recipients will be removed from critical 
listening for the rest of the lesson. The 
teacher has a chance occasionally to sam- 
ple the comments while listening to the 
student speakers, to check on percipience 
and seriousness. He will also have to jot 
down the points covered, however, since 
he must prepare the quiz at the end to 
check on listening habits. Absentees have 
the obligation to seek out the notes of 
fellow students. 

One last caution should be given—even 
for the most fascinating of subjects, 
thirty speeches over a course of three 
days, ten to a period, can be wearisome. 
Hence, I find it better to allow a maxi- 
mum of five each day, for a six- or seven- 
day period, with the rest of the time 
devoted to a discussion of the next class 
reading. This preferably should be an- 
other book of fiction offering relatively 
few obstacles in the text itself, which 
the class is reading rapidly, while indi- 
viduals are presenting their speeches each 
day. I have no hesitation meanwhile in 
assigning discussion questions or vocabu- 
lary lists for quick quizzes, since the 
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work on the reports has been completed. 
Indeed, it is advisable to finish rating the 
reports quickly and to return them to 
the speakers so that the material can be 
drawn upon for the oral reports. At the 
end, of course, a proper correction of 
the blunders in the written reports and 
individual conferences with each student 
must be arranged. The culmination of 
the entire project might well be setting 
aside one full period for circulation and 
display of all the reports and for sam- 
pling of the contents by fellow-students. 

The length of time for the whole unit 
is four weeks, of which two are given to 
the reading of the text, one to the re- 
search and writing of the reports, and 
one to the presentation. Another text, 
such as Ethan Frome, is also being com- 
pleted during the period, along with a 
great deal of drill on grammar, spelling, 
and vocabulary. This project, at the be- 
ginning of the term, is calculated to 
demonstrate clearly the relationship of 
the various aspects of English and to in- 
volve every single student intensively. 
The proof that the “injection” takes, 
perhaps, is the query from one group, 
after a rapid reading of the second text, 
Ethan Frome, “Why don’t we find out 
more about the life and background of 
New Englanders at this period for re- 
search reports?” But, of course, we 
another integrative device for this work, 
in the interest of variety, “for loan oft 
loses both itself and friend.” 


Teaching the Essentials of Poetry 


Michael Mahon 
Robert E. Bell School 
Chappaqua, New York 


When I first introduce the poetry unit 
I arouse interest by flatly declaring 
that I doubt if anyone in the class has 
really read poetry. To prove this, i 
assign to the students Robinson’s “Rich- 


ard Cory.” They are to write a short 
paper on just why Cory “one calm sum- 
mer night,/Went home and put a bullet 
through his head.” 

The next session is spent in listening 
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to the students’ papers. The various rea- 
sons are listed on the board. I then ask 
the students to defend each reason by 
reference to the poem. After usually 
heated discussion, most of the students 
realize that they cannot defend any of 
their reasons from reference to lines in 
the poem. 

I now make my first major distinction 
between opinion and interpretation. I 
define opinion as a personal feeling about 
a poem which cannot be deduced from 
the poem; i.e., the specific reason for 
Cory’s suicide. interpretation is defined 
as a deduction based on reference to 
specific lines within the poem. Now the 
pe from “Richard Cory” is that 
no specific reason is given for Cory’s 
action. This brings us to the meaning of 
the poem: that despite outward appear- 
ances, men may carry within themselves 
unbearable griefs. A specific reason 
(opinion), for example, that Cory com- 
mitted suicide because he was lonely or 
had no contact with the “mobile vulgus,” 
actually distorts the poem. 

From this I make another important 
point. The student must read each word 
of a poem with the exactitude of a scien- 
tist lest opinion distort the meaning of 
a poem. The students’ invariable ques- 
tion of, “What is wrong with reading 
into a poem our own interpretation?” 
engenders a fascinating discussion. I ex- 
plain that there is nothing wrong with 
doing this, but that the student must 
realize that he will be depriving himself 
of many wonderful experiences which 
might open up whole new vistas of ex- 
perience. 

The student must learn to examine 
each word of a poem. One major differ- 
ence between a good and a poor poet 
is that the good poet uses language pre- 
cisely and with care, a precision and 
care which the student must bring to his 
reading of a poem. To vitalize this point, 
I enjoy using Burns’ “O my luve’s like 
a red, red rose” which seems to most 
students on first reading to be “mushy.” 
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I challenge my students to read the first 
line carefully and then tell me why 
Burns repeats the “red.” Usually stu- 
dents are surprised at the question, for 
it is one which they had not thought 
to ask themselves. 

Through discussion I bring to their 
consciousness all the normal associations 
of “red” and of red roses in our culture. 
They soon see that Burns is not talking 
about some valentine affair but rhapso- 
dizing about an intensely romantic situ- 
ation. (The first “O” sets the intense 
tone.) Indeed, it is a “red” so passionate 
that Burns emphasizes the red by repeti- 
tion, and, whether consciously or not, 
breaks the proneness to read the cliche 
of “red rose.” I ask my students, “Why 
not white rose?” and allow them to see 
that the poet has a reason for the par- 
ticular word that he chooses. 

The next line of the Burns poem, 
“That’s newly sprung in June,” pin- 
points the fact that this is an affair just 
recently begun (sprung) at an amorous 
time of the year. The whole poem is a 
miniature, classic love story of a man 
and a woman quickly and deeply in- 
volved who must part immediately. 

One striking indication of Burns’ 
genius in this poem is the manner in 
which he builds up the three promises 
of the lover’s intention to love the be- 
loved forever. (See lines 7 through 12.) 
I ask my students, “Isn’t the third prom- 
ise (‘I will luve thee still, my dear,/ 
While the sands o’ life shall run.’) the 
weakest? The first two are much more 
striking whereas the third merely says 
that he will love her until he dies.” Ado- 
lescents love this question. There are 
always those perceptive students who 
will perceive that, in the language of 
love, exaggeration is false coin compared 
to a concrete, realistic promise! 

A passionate word at this moment to 
the teacher! Let’s take poetry out of the 
“as you feel” class. Let’s bid a quick but 
not fond farewell to the gushy, the sen- 
timental attitude which always produces 
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the healthy reaction of repugnance from 
the students. There is an objective basis 
for the discussion of any poem, and that 
is, the basis of words which do have 
meanings and referents. 


The Heart of the Unit 


Now the first criterion for judging a 
poem emerges. The first criterion is to 
hold the poet to account for each word. 
One sign of a poor poem is inappropri- 
ate and inexact use of words. Now I 
come to the heart of the unit, the con- 
cept of the poetic image. Frost’s “Stop- 
ping by Woods” is excellent material for 
this presentation. We read the poem and 
discuss the many, many interpretations. 
After the discussion, I point out that 
the poem is not only full of meanings, 
but presents a definite picture, an image, 
which the student can see. The picture 
has a “life of its own”; it is real and 
meaningful in itself. Therefore a poetic 
image is a mental picture which has a 
life of its own and meanings outside of 
itself. 


This abstruse idea is reinforced by a 
discussion of the difference between an 
ordinary symbol such as a flag or a 
chemical symbol and a poetic image. 
The point is made that ordinary symbols 
stand for something outside of them- 
selves only and do not have any neces- 
sary relationship to their referents, 
whereas meanings conveyed by a poetic 
symbol depend on how effective the 
image is in and for itself. 


The last grand point is now made. I 
take some poem in free or blank verse 
and show that this poem is organized 
around an image. The student quickly 
gets the point that imagery is the heart 
of poetry and that, consequently, meter 
and rhyme are adjuncts. 

How can I make this obvious point? I 
must call upon the student’s own expe- 
rience of poetry which he recognizes as 
poetry but which does not have rhyme 
or meter. I quote the 23rd Psalm which 
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students instantly recognize as poetry: 
“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
WH 


Thus far, I have had unanimous stu- 
dent agreement that that is real poetry. 
I point out that there is neither rhyme 
nor meter in this poem. We then ana- 
lyze the Psalm together and discover 
that it is built around a central image 
which is metaphorically created; that 
God is to man as a shepherd is to his 
sheep. 


After this I usually plunge into Sand- 
burg’s “Nocturne Cabbages” which con- 
tains a delicate, subtle image, or Cum- 
mings’ delightful “in Just spring” which 
reinforces the basic idea that imagery, 
not rhyme or meter, is the essence of 
poetry. 

Here it is wise to shore up the frag- 
ments and show that rhyme and meter 
can be powerful supports to dramatize 
the image. I lead them back to “Stopping 
by Woods” which so obviously and 
beautifully utilizes rhyme and meter to 
create effects of simplicity and melodic 
hypnotism. 

Weeks will have to be spent to rein- 
force the above points. The selection of 
poems requires the greatest skill and 
some trial-and-error by the teacher. This 
is certainly one of the most difficult 
tasks; the teacher can never know 
whether a poem will excite the student. 
The teacher must know the poem thor- 
oughly. 

At last the student has some tools 
with which to read _— on his own. 
In summary, he must read a poem care- 
fully, weighing each word and its rela- 
tionship to other words. He must look 
carefully at the main image and ancillary 
images. All the adjuncts of poetic devices 
such as meter and metaphor will be eval- 
uated for their effectiveness in reinforc- 
ing the image. 

There is one final point to be clarified 
for the student. After all this emphasis 
on what is sometimes termed the me- 
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chanics of poetry (imagery being lumped 
together with meter and rhyme), the 
student may fall into a sterile analysis 
of poems. He may, although he would 
be surprised to hear it, be enrolling in 
the school of “art for art’s sake.” 

Now it is well to point out that the 
reader, after he has thoroughly under- 
stood a poem through the techniques 
described, arrives at that point where a 
moral, or, if you will, subjective judg- 
ment intervenes. The question may be 
posed in many ways. Is the poet saying 
anything important? Are his techniques 
commensurate with what he is trying 
to express? The what here is difficult to 
define, but let me offer this comparison 
which I offer to the students. 

Riley’s “When the Frost Is on the 
Punkin” is an old chestnut because it 
contains an objective description of farm 
life which arouses or is supposed to 
arouse appropriate sentimental responses 
from the reader. When I discuss the 
poem with the students, I try to impress 
them with the apt farm imagery. We 
then read together Frost’s “The Run- 
away” which is also, on the surface, a 
slice of farm life. It is not difficult to 
prove that in the Frost poem there is 
much more than “meets the eye.” For all 
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its supposed charms, Riley’s poem calls 
upon the reader only to evoke his expe- 
riences in a sentimental manner. The 
reader does not have to formulate or or- 
ganize his experiences to comprehend 
Riley. In “The Runaway,” however, the 
reader may sense that Frost is not only 
evoking a sentimental response to his 
image, but that he is making some ob- 
servation about life which the reader 
must partly intuit just as he did in 
“Stopping by Woods.” The discussion of 
these implications in the Frost poem de- 
pends on the acuity of both the teacher 
and the pupils. 

For those pupils who may be offended 
at what they may think to be an attack 
on Riley’s poem, or more genevally, an 
attack on the sentimental, I always point 
out that there is nothing wrong with the 
sentimental as long as the reader is con- 
scious that it is the sentimental. Yet ex- 
periences not only in poetry but in life 
which make us grow are those which 
call upon the human to strain for new 
insights, formulate new generalizations, 
and exercise untapped springs of feeling. 
Though the experience of growth may 
be at times painful, it is always exciting 
and eititinaley the greatest joy known to 
humans. 


Creative Writing Through Dramatics 


Joseph M. Appel 
Santa Paula High School 
Santa Paula, California 


I’ve enjoyed so much success with a 
unit on dramatics that I thought other 
English teachers might be interested in 
hearing about it. A little background, 
first: The students in my class are juniors 
who are planning to go to college. Al- 
most all of the students are active in 
extra-curricular activities, and I have 
had some difficulty maintaining their in- 
terest in grammar, composition, and 


favorite American literary works (not 
a unique problem for —s teachers, 
I realize). In order to make full use of 
the creative talents in my class and to 
stimulate interest in American literature, 
I presented the following assignment to 
my students: 

The students were told that they were 
required to submit a one-act play as a 
requirement for an acceptable quarter 
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grade. Knowing that most of the stu- 
dents were highly gregarious, I set up 
the following grading scale: 


A_ The play must be presented orally 
in an interesting and stimulating 
manner. 

B_ The play must be presented orally. 
The effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion would determine the difference 
between an A and a B. 

The play is well-written, but not 
presented orally. 

D_ A poorly written play, but not pre- 
sented orally. 


Each student had to write an original 
play. Students were permitted to partici- 
pate in as many plays as they desired, 
and they were allowed to use the school 
auditorium for their presentations. 


The results of this unit have been 
most gratifying. Through their own ini- 
tiative, students obtained costumes, 
props, and other staging effects. Students 
worked together in an efficient, orderly 
manner, and I did not have to assign jobs 
to anyone. Here are brief summaries of 
a few of the many interesting plays pre- 
sented by the students: 


“Anatomy City, U.S.A.”—The play 
takes place in the year 2059. A weak, 
gentle man undergoes an operation in 
which his brain is replaced by another 
brain. He subsequently commits a series 
of ruthless murders. Is he guilty or in- 
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nocent? The audience is asked to decide 
after hearing the defense attorney and 
the prosecuting attorney cross-examine 
witnesses before the judge. 

“Slob Peabody and the Black Satin 
Dress”—A young teenager, Slob Pea- 
body, is madly in love with the school 
hero, Kurt. After receiving advice from 
a sophisticated aunt, Slob gets a date 
with Kurt. She discovers that her idol is 
a phony (He cheats to get his good 
grades.), and she realizes that her true 
love is Herman, the strong, silent boy 
that she has neglected. 

“A Visit from the Inspector” — Dur- 
ing the inspector’s visit to a summer rest 
home, the hostess is poisoned. All the 
visitors are interrogated by the inspec- 
tor. One of the visitors turns out to be 
a Scotland Yard investigator who dis- 
covers that the inspector is the real 
killer. 

The students who watched the plays 
were asked to write down those charac- 
ters, incidents, or actions which were of 
most interest to them. Upon completion 
of the unit, we'll discuss and criticize 
the various plays and consider the writ- 
ten comments made by the audience. 

During the presentation of the plays, 
another English instructor allowed his 
class, a low-ability group, to sit in the 
audience. Both his class and my class 
reacted enthusiastically to the plays, and 
I hope to dramatize a “few of these plays 
with my low-ability groups. 





A Plan for Meeting Individual Differences— (Continued from page 468) 


borrowers sign out only one at a time 
(except on weekends) and bring them 
each day to class. It bothers me a little 
that a few careless or irresponsible 
people take advantage of the system 
and leave books about the building, 
or at home, perhaps not signing them 
out, or crossing out as returned some 
which have been mislaid. We lose 
about ten percent a semester. Since the 


life of a popular paperback is not 
much more than a semester, and since 
the very casualness which contributes 
to their loss also encourages their use, 
I have so far made little complaint. 
Even if they were all lost each semes- 
ter, the program would seem worth- 
while, since their small cost has resulted 
in such large return in the number 
and value of books read. 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


WHAT WEAKNESSES AND DEFI- 
ciencies do high school graduates recall 
when they take university entrance ex- 
aminations in English? An analysis of 
student performance on such tests at the 
University of North Carolina shows that 
the beginning students achieved very 
poorly in two sections of the test: (1) 
organization and (2) sentence structure 
and style. 

In the latter sub-test many students 
were unable to distinguish between ex- 
cessive coordination and proper sub- 
ordination, to detect misplaced or 
dangling modifiers, and to recognize 
wordiness. “Such gross ignorance of the 
structural patterns of the English sen- 
tence suggest most strongly an area that 
needs improvement,” reports Dr. George 
F. Horner in an article, “Language Arts 
Skills Needed by the College Freshman,” 
North Carolina English Teacher, Feb- 
ruary 1959. 

In his analysis of the sub-test called 
Organization, Dr. Horner found that 
most students “can neither sort out and 
order particulars, nor select appropriate 
generalizations; they cannot recognize 
the effect of transitional expressions or 
the tense of verbs on the order of sen- 
tences, and many cannot recognize a 
simple chronological arrangement. Ap- 
parently with most, the arrangement of 
materials in a theme is by free associa- 
tion, a kind of verbal fingerpainting that 
is sometimes effective but is most. often 
simply messy.” 


The performance of most entering 
freshmen on the sub-test dealing with 

rammar and usage was acceptable. Most 
of their difficulties in this sub-test were 
with the principal parts of strong (ir- 
regular) verbs, “the number of each and 
one when followed by plural modifiers, 
the use of this and these as demonstra- 
tives with kind, the grammatical number 
of quantity words, the there is, there 
are locution, the agreement between 
verb and delayed subject, the use of 
who and whom, the case of the apposi- 
tive pronoun as in to us boys, the use of 
like and on account of as conjunctions, 
and such barbarisms as would of and 
might of.” 

Dr. Horner also reports that some stu- 
dents frequently detected an error in 
one context but failed to note the same 
error in another parallel context. Al- 
though students did well on most of the 
punctuation sub-test, they had difficulty 
punctuating quoted matter, nonrestric- 
tive elements, and compound-complex 
sentences. Also, nearly half of the an- 
swers requiring the use of the apostro- 
phe were wrong. The most frequent er- 
ror was the use of an apostrophe with 
the possessive pronoun its. 


A “BOOK CAFETERIA” CONSIST- 
ing of five racks of paperback books 
which are for sale at one end of the 
Kent School Library has been a popu- 
lar source of recreation and information 
for both students and faculty during its 
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six years of operation, reports Edmund 
Fuller in the Book Review section of 
The New York Herald Tribune, Janu- 
ary 18, 1959. “Its contribution to the 
volume and range of student reading is 
incalculable. Boys will buy for them- 
selves and read books which may have 
been unnoticed on the library shelves. 
The attraction of ownership and the 
stimulus of browsing over a broad as- 
sortment of colorfully designed books 
is a substantial factor. It produces read- 
er initiative.” 

Books are ordered by a faculty mem- 
ber who is guided in part by the re- 
quests of students and other teachers. To 
pique and maintain students’ interest in 
the “Book Cafeteria,” the faculty spon- 
sor orders a number of brand-new titles 
every few weeks. “The stock must not 
stagnate,” declares Mr. Fuller, who adds, 
“We maintain around the year a stock 
inventory running up at times to as 
much as $1,500 worth of books at re- 
tail price.” 

Paperback books in the “Book Cafe- 
teria” at Kent School have a catholicity 
of range but do not include junk. Au- 
thors range from Homer and Herodo- 
tus to Tolstoi and T. S. Eliot. Books in 
the areas of science, literary criticism, 
mathematics, and social sciences are 
plentiful. Literature includes poetry, 
short stories, drama, novels, biographies, 
travel, and even science fiction. 

“We provide for relaxation and simple 
fun as well as for intellectual explora- 
tion. Students like these racks,” states 
Mr. Fullez. “They buy books for the 


‘shelves in their own rooms, whether 


they read every word or not. A book 
in the hand is worth two in the stacks.” 


TALL TALES AND TUNES IS THE 
title of a 72-page resource unit and bib- 
liography prepared for junior high 
school English classes by a committee 
of teachers and librarians under the di- 
rection of Carl J. Freudenreich, Super- 
visor of English Education, New York 
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State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. Included in the publication 
are suggestions for teaching the resource 
unit, objectives of the unit, background 
information, numerous activities, skills 
to be developed, and ways to evaluate 
the unit. A carefully selected and an- 
notated list of tall tales and verse for 
pupil reading and a bibliography of 
books and articles for teacher use are 
included along with extensive lists of 
audic visual aids and textbooks contain- 
ing tall tales and verse. Anita E. Dunn, 
Richard G. Decker, and Mabel E. Jack- 
man were mainly responsible for pre- 
paring the publication. 


THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN 
Literature by television in three Detroit 
high schools “is educationally unsound,” 
declares Bob Donaldson in an article, 
“I Can’t See the Big Picture,” Newsletter 
of the Michigan Council of Teachers of 
English, April 1959. 

The following reasons for his belief 
are advanced by Mr. Donaldson, Eng- 
lish teacher at Denby High School, De- 
troit: 

1. Educational television seems to be 
based on the premise that teaching is 
telling. 

2. Individual needs in classes of one 
hundred or more are not adequately pro- 
vided for by television instruction. 

3. Discussion and language practice 
are seriously reduced or curtailed by 
educational television. “Do we seriously 
imagine language can be learned this 
passively?” asks Mr. Donaldson. 

4. The amount of written work which 
can be carefully prepared, read, and 
evaluated must be less in large classes 
than small ones. 

5. The on-camera teacher carries an 
“awful authority” which leaves the stu- 
dent viewer with little defense against 
the teacher’s ideas. 

6. Controversial issues tend to be 
avoided in a classroom open to the pub- 
lic. 
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7. Students need to be givers as well 
as receivers in a class. 

In his article Mr. Donaldson points 
out that the television instruction in the 
three Detroit high schools consists of 
a thirty-minute lesson presented daily 
to classes which range in size from 
thirty to one-hundred fifty students and 
which have one or two viewing teachers. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS AND LI- 
brarians looking for a selective list of 
novels and short stories suitable for su- 
perior students in grades 7-12 will be 
interested in the brief bibliography, Fic- 
tion for High School Students of Su- 
perior Ability. Teachers of bright pupils 
in grades 10-12 will also find a list of 
significant books of poetry, drama, es- 
says, biography, travel, and history in a 
companion pamphlet, More Books for 
High School Students of Superior Abil- 
ity. The latter list offers this valuable bit 
of advice to those recommending books: 
“As is always the case in reading guid- 
ance, it is necessary for the teacher or 
the librarian to know both the reader 
and the book.” 

Both book lists were published by the 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum De- 
velopment, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 


NOT ALL OF OUR ENGLISH STU- 
dents are watching Westerns on TV. 
More than 36,000 high school students 
saw live performances of Romeo and 
Juliet or A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
at the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theater’s first annual school program 
(May 19 to June 11), Hardy Finch re- 
ports. The twenty-four special perform- 
ances at the Stratford, Connecticut, 
theater were sold out a month before the 
opening. Seven thousand ticket requests 
could not be granted. Students came 
from Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Vermont to 
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see one or more performances of Shake- 
speare. Immediately after each perform- 
ance, many students remained for a lec- 
ture by one of the stage managers or 
actors. 

Theater officials estimate that over 
100,000 students will attend the second 
annual school program which is to be 
held from early April through June 1960. 


AN UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHEN- 
sive catalog titled LP Recordings for 
English Langauge Arts has been com- 
piled by Kenneth Gambone, West Ches- 
ter Joint Senior High School, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Titles and au- 
thors of poetry, drama, short stories, and 
other literature on recordings are in- 
cluded in the 70-page pamphlet. It may 
be purchased from Mr. Gambone for 
$1.25. 


HOW WIDESPREAD IS THE USE 
of paperbound textbooks on the high 
school level? According to a textbook 
survey for 1958 only five per cent of the 
texts used on the secondary level were 
paperbound. The elementary schools 
were the heaviest users with twenty- 
four per cent while the colleges were 
second with thirteen per cent. The re- 
port appears in the September School 
Executive. 


A PLEA FOR GREATER USE OF 
paperbacks and recordings with terminal 
students is made by Henry C. Meckel in 
the. March California Journal of Second- 
ary Education. Condemning the “low- 
level, aimless sort of curriculum” pro- 
vided for such pupils and labeling many 
of the current grouping procedures as 
devices “for getting rid of pupils who 
are difficult to teach,” the writer sug- 
gests that we have available enough good 
books in paperback that “validly com- 
municate human experience to adoles- 
cents.” In addition, the San Jose State 
College professor suggests we have an 
impressive body of recorded literature 
that offers us “an opportunity to provide 
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literary experiences of a high order for 
pupils whose reading skills might stand 
in the way of such literary experiences 
through silent reading only.” Such ma- 
terials, he avers, are as necessary to the 
modern English classroom as are wash- 
ing machines and stoves in a home eco- 
nomics classroom or test tubes and Bun- 
sen burners in a chemistry laboratory. 


ETHICAL PROBLEMS CURRENTLY 
plaguing forensic activities in high 
schools can be solved (1) if debate is 
considered solely as an educational and 
social experience and (2) if the coach 
insists upon standards of courtesy and 
fair play on the part of his debaters. 
These conclusions are reported from 
a symposium in the March Speech 
Teacher. 

The four forensics specialists, from 
both high school and college, who made 
up the panel agreed that most malprac- 
tices in debate can be traced to an over- 
emphasis on winning, fostered in most 
instances by coaches bent on ego en- 
largement. Fortunately, they report, 
such coaches and debaters are going out 
of style, but some debate tournaments 
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continue to exist which foster only ill 
will. The solution: “If educational aims, 
and, as a consequence, ethical goals, are 
to be realized, it would seem that such 
dog-eat-dog affairs masquerading as edu- 
cational ventures should be discouraged 
by non-attendance.” 


A RECENT STUDY OF _ TELE- 
vision viewing habits of high school boys 
in one Ohio school supports the findings 
of earlier similar studies. Sophomores 
watch TV twice as many hours per 
week as do seniors (twenty hours com- 
pared with ten hours), but the sopho- 
mores actually spend nearly twice as 
many hours in study as the seniors (fif- 
teen hours to eight hours). Hours spent 
in TV viewing and in study by junior 
boys fall roughly between these two. 

When the students taking part in the 
study were asked if watching television 
improved their school work, the answers 
were inconclusive. When asked if they 
studied and watched television programs 
simultaneously, nearly 70 per cent of all 
students said thev did not. The study is 
reported in the March Educational Re- 
search Bulletin of Ohio State University. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


OUR EVERYDAY LANGUAGE, 
plain and practical though it may be, 
is highly metaphorical, and it tells much 
more about our beliefs and experiences 
than we think. In fact, there is often 
meaning in the simple metaphors that 
we employ, although we may not be 
linguistically conscious of the meaning. 
This is the argument set forth by Weller 
Embler in an interesting article entitled 
“Metaphor in Everyday Speech” (Etc., 
A Review of General Semantics, July 
1959). In an examination of “linguistic 
highs and lows, ups and downs, aboves 
and belows,” Embler considers the meta- 
phorical usage of many simple words 


common to our everyday speech. We 
prefer to be “up” in the world rather 
than “down-and-out,” to be “uplifted” 
or given a “lift” rather than “cracked 
down on,” or to be “above” and/or 
“over” someone instead of “below” or 
“under.” Certain simple words show ap- 
probation or opprobrium, like “high” in 
“high-minded” and “deep” in “deep- 
minded,” the latter being used often in 
opposition to “low-minded.” We don’t 
like “hot-headed” and “cold-hearted” 
persons. We favor the “cool-headed” and 
the “warm-hearted.” Many of these 
terms, Embler writes, are vague and 
loose, but they tell us about ourselves— 
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they reflect “hidden wishes and ideals,” 
signify our desire for change or our as- 
pirations, and express our efforts to pre- 
serve individuality and identity. Some 
of our metaphors are “drawn from the 
empirical observations [that] we make 
of the physical world around us” (we 
generally prefer that which is “hard” 
to that which is “soft,” as implied in the 
extension of the word in “hardy,” “hard- 
cash,” or “hard” man), and our social re- 
lationships are reflected in the figurative 
uses of “in” and “out” (socially we like 
to think that we are “in” rather than 
“out,” or a part of the “in group” rather 
than an “outsider’’). 

Despite our living in a highly com- 
plicated world where there is an abun- 
dance of learning and considerable em- 
phasis on universal education, Embler be- 
lieves that our everyday speech is notable 
for its lack of flourishing rhetoric. We 
“follow an economy of scarcity,” and 
we try to be functional in our conversa- 
tion. Our “everyday figurative language 
is drawn largely from the most common- 
place of everyday human relationships 
and natural happenings.” 


WE ARE GENERALLY INCLINED 
to think of the novelists who write dur- 
ing the present time as “modern.” In 
“Mass Society and Post-Modern Fiction” 
(Partisan Review, Summer 1959) Irving 
Howe observes that it is advantageous 
to think of the novels written during 
the past fifteen years as “post-modern,” 
for their qualities reveal that they are 
distinctively different from those pre- 
viously labeled “modern.” In the modern 
novel the reader regarded the search for 
values as a “necessary component,” and 
although values changed, the novelist 
assumed that “the social relations of men 
in the world of capitalism were estab- 
lished, familiar, knowable.” Novelists 
like Theodore Drieser and Edith Whar- 
ton, among others, believed that values 
could be tested by dramatizing the re- 
lationship between characters and fixed 


social groups. The existence of the novel, 
they believed, depended on the utiliza- 
tion of this formula. However, these as- 
sumptions are no longer valid. Social 
classes and distinctions in manners are 
still recognizable in America, but as- 
sumed theories about society have broken 
down, thereby presenting the novelist 
of today with new difficulties and, con- 
commitantly, new possibilities. This 
“newness” which the writer faces is the 
growth of “mass society,” defined by 
Howe as a “relatively comfortable, half 
welfare and half garrison society in 
which population grows passive, indiffer- 
ent and atomized”; a society where tra- 
ditional loyalties and ties have been re- 
laxed; where the “visible tokens” of so- 
cial class, although they exist, become 
less obvious; and where c's status 
and personal conditions canit be as 
easily correlated as in earlier decades. 
During the present age, Howe notes, 
traditional authority is less in evidence, 
and belief in “causes” has almost come 
to an end. Thus the major problem is 
that of the writer’s relationship to his 
material, his giving shape to that which 
is becoming increasingly shapeless in the 
world of today. Some writers, Howe be- 
lieves, have tried to “fix” in their novels 
the malaise of the present years. Others, 
like Bernard Malamud, Herbert Gold, J. 
D. Salinger, Nelson Algren, Wright Mor- 
ris, and Saul Bellow, have attempted to 
represent the postwar American experi- 
ence by means of an oblique approach, 
by not writing about the experience per 
se, yet referring to it. This “distance 
from fixed social categories and . . . con- 
cern with the metaphysical implications 
of that distance” constitute “post-mod- 
ern” fiction and help to explain the out- 
pourings of the San Francisco writers, 
Kerouac and others, who in their rebel- 
lion seem to “have no clear sense of 
why or how they are troubled.” 


DURING THE PAST TWO DEC- 
ades we have witnessed the publication 
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of a number of fictional works about 
American businessmen. Do these works 
have merit? Are they serious studies of 
this important facet of American so- 
ciety? In “The ‘Business Novel’ Fad” 
(Fortune, August 1959) Daniel Seligman 
seeks answers to these questions by means 
of an examination of ten “business” novels 
published between 1956 and 1958. Most 
of them were written by authors with 
limited business experience. None of the 
ten, Seligman believes, are likely to be 
remembered because of the artificiality 
of the conflicts in them, conflicts which 
seem to be utilized primarily “for their 
own sake” rather than for the illumina- 
tion of “anyone or anything.” The char- 
acters are “types” rather than people 
wuo0m we know or care about. Indeed, 
Seligman argues, the novels read more 
like adventure stories, having all of the 
resemblance of “Westerns” set against a 
business office background. “Armed with 
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expense accounts rather than six shoot- 
ers,” the heroes usually have “vice-pres- 
idencies rather than cattle rustlers” as 
the objects of their pursuits. Given this 
general pattern, none of these novels suf- 
fer from a lack of conflicts—those that 
evolve from “moral dilemmas, physical 
strain, financial problems, sexual temp- 
tations and competitive strivings”; yet 
the picture of the business world that 
they present is a static one, lacking the 
treatment of social problems that are 
“larger in significance than mere success- 
striving.” 

Seligman concludes that there is no 
reason why an important business novel 
cannot be written, especially in a na- 
tion that is known as a “business civiliza- 
tion.” However, if it is to represent 
memorable literature rather than the lit- 
erature of escapism and adventure, the 
central figures must be illuminated in the 
real-life conflicts of the business world. 





Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards Contest 


The world’s largest literary competition for secondary school students will be con- 


ducted for the thirty-fifth consecutive time this year by Scholastic Magazines. The 
Scholastic Writing Awards, conducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored this year 
for the sixth time by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, were established in 1925 to 
recognize and encourage talented junior and senior high school writers and to provide 
an incentive for creative achievement in the classroom. 

More than 150,000 teen-age writers from the United States and Canada are expected 
to compete for cash prizes totaling $3,675 plus Sheaffer pens and gold keys. In addition, 
the University of Pittsburgh and Knox College (Galesburg, Ill. ) offer four-year tuition 
scholarships for qualified high school seniors interested in ‘creative writing whose work 
shows special promise in the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. 

The contest is divided into senior (grades, 9, 10, 11 and 12) and junior (grades 6, 
7,8 and 9) high school divisions, with classifications for short story, short-short story, 
poetry, informal and formal essay, expository article and dramatic script. All students 
enrolled in grades 6 through 12 in any public or parochial school in the United States, 
its possessions or Canada are eligible to enter. 

Juries of outstanding authors and educators select the winners, after careful screen- 
ing of entries by the editors of Scholastic Magazines. Among distinguished judges of 
recent years have been Eudora Welty, Jessamyn West, Gladys Schmitt, Jesse Stuart, 
Alistair Cooke, Carl Carmer, Tad Mosel, and J. Frank Dobie. 

Teachers and students may obtain rule booklets and entry blanks by writing to 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











Current English 


ConpUCTED BY THE NCTE CommitreEE oN Current EncuisH Usace* 


Has anyone noticed a recent tendency 
toward dropping orthographic ed from 
past tenses and participles? In the last 
three or four years I have noticed, with 
no statistical evidence in support, an ap- 
parently increasing tendency toward this 
usage. For the last year I have been col- 
lecting samples from student writing. 
Examples appear frequently in freshman 
writing, less frequently but occasionally, 
in upper class themes, exams, and other 
writing. The following samples are from 
student writing at Emporia, Kansas, and 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Since language is a function of social 
status and ethnic background, it should 
be noted that the following samples are 
from white students of apparent middle 
class position. Vocations of parents in- 
cluded druggist, school teacher, farmer, 
carpenter; several of the writers of the 
following sentences came from homes 
where parents were college graduates. 
The samples discussed are all from stu- 
dent writing that is of a generally ac- 
ceptable nature. None of the sentences 
listed came from papers that would be 
classed outside the pale. 

The usages fall into several groups, 
some of them familiar and understand- 
able, as for example dropping d before 
a following word beginning with 1. 
Probably the sound is not made by most 
speakers; it is therefore omitted by stu- 
dents, as in the following examples. 


We become use to others doing our 
thinking for us. 
If something is suppose to be there... 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, 
Luella B. Cook, ex officio. 


A second group includes the peren- 
nially difficult ones such as ask, attack, 
and drown. Does the tendency coward 
ease in pronunciation operate to eliminate 
the ed sound? Some people apparently do 
not hear the sound, for such examples 
as the following appear. 


Verla ask the girls if they would, be 
more careful about their dancing in the 
recreation room. 

He found he was too heavy and he al- 
most drown when he fell in. 

The best example of the way Mark 
Twain attack these people is found in his 
Innocents Abroad. 


Another group is comprised of verbs 
with c, s, or z in the final syllable. Given 
the tendency toward initial accent, it is 
reasonable to assume that the final ed 
makes a sound so slight that it is not 
heard; it is therefore omitted from the 
spelling. Examples are as follows. 


If you take one side or the other, you 
become prejudice in your criticism. 
Write an itemize account. 


In addition to these possible group- 
ings, I have encountered miscellaneous 
samples of the practice that are not read- 
ily classifiable. Consider: 


Richard adjourn the meeting at 12:30. 
His work is vividly discipline and 
forceful. 

So he proceed to carry out his duty. 


Margaret Bryant suggests, concerning 
the problem here raised: “No doubt the 
final consonant of the common form of 
the verb and the accent are chiefly re- 
sponsible. One comment says: ‘In spite 
of the s-ending, I doubt that the ed is 


(Continued on page 489) 
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Teacher. 





Bulletin Board 
Wednesday, November 4, 9-10 p.m. (NBC-TV) Another Evening with Fred Astaire. 
Friday, November 6, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Music Series. 


Sunday, November 8, 5-7 p.m. (NBC-TV) Opera: Fidelio. 
8-9 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday Showcase: Android, an original anti-utopian play. 


Monday, November 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont: Don Quixote. 
Friday, November 13, unassigned time. (NBC-TV). Our Town staged by Jose Quintero. 
Sunday, November 15, 7:30 pm. (NBC-TV) Hallmark: Doll’s House. 


Thursday, November 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick Special: “The Killers.” See Mary E. 
Hazard’s “Teleguide” on this Hemingway short story in November 11 Scholastic 


Sunday, November 22, 8:00 pm. (NBC-TV) American Heritage: Eli Whitney. 
Friday, November 27, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Miracle on 34th Street. 








"What's TV Doing to English?"’ — Part Il 


Last month we raised a question as to 
what is a “natural” for the English teach- 
er on television. Is it Bergan Evans’ “The 
Last Word” where that witty North- 
western University English professor 
draws a great deal of his charm by be- 
ing an “untypical” English teacher, i.e., 
one, who instead of guarding the lan- 
guage over his own dead body, gaily 
makes a thing out of being permissive 
about linguistic usage? The trouble is 
that Bergan Evans is a welcome antidote 
to the kind of lady I met on the train 
who would mark off a theme that used 
“dilapidated” in reference to anything 
bit a stone house because of the Latin 
root. But in the kind of wild and wooly 
contexts that most of us teach in, a good 
stiff dose of standard English ain’t gonna 
scar anybody’s psyche. But instead of the 
cocktail party approach to language 
characteristic of Bergan Evans’ show, I 
would rather students develop an ear for 
style and appropriateness—which they 
might get more quickly from Mad 


_ Magazine’s “translation” of “The Night 
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Before Christmas” into Variety-ese, 
Time-style Confidentialisms, and that 
semantic glue otherwise known as a Pres- 
idential press conference. The last word 
on language is style not repartee. 

Well, then, what is a “natural” for the 
English teacher? Is it Shakespeare, Shaw, 
and any other accepted classic? Is it 
“Hallmark” or “DuPont”? Is it Greek 
tragedy on “Omnibus”? I think not. I 
have always felt and still do that every 
cultural gesture, no matter how ill con- 
ceived, deserves the careful attention if 
not the uncritical support of the English 
teacher. But we can never let the TV 
programmers salve their consciences or 
try to lull our sensibilities with a system- 
atic looting of the creativity of other 
media. Robert Sherwood once noted that 
it took TV only five years to run 
through 500 years of literature. The ai 
mary criterion, and we must never for- 
get this, is how well is TV serving the 
contemporary artist and audience. As 
long as “Camera Three” is just a sub- 
stitute for church on Sunday mornings, 
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we've got something to gripe about. Ex- 
English teacher Jack McGiffert, by the 
way, is the producer of that program 
which constantly experiments with TV 
as a medium for the familiar visual es- 
say. Better an average Sunday with 
“Camera Three” than any ninety-minute 
thumbnail version of Shakespeare. But 
even “Camera Three” is less original than 
it wants to be because of low budgets. 
The real “naturals” for English teachers 
are original TV playwrights like Paddy 
Chayefsky, Tad Mosel, J. P. Miller, and 
the whole Philco-Goodyear Theatre 
group who have had lean’ years on TV 
lately but who kept the tradition alive in 
“Playhouse 90” and may become more 
visible in NBC’s new “Sunday Show- 
case.” 

For a serious weakness with the arts in 
America is a tendency to make them 
compensatory for the dreariness and bar- 
renness of a half-mature industrial so- 
ciety. And the English teacher histor- 
ically has been as powerful as any other 
group in encouraging this dispirited play. 
A brilliant examination of this tendency 
to erect Culture as something over and 
above society is in a new book by Ray- 
mond Williams, Culture and Society, 
1780-1950 (Columbia University Press, 
$5.00). Mr. Williams is talking about 
England, but given our occupational 
tendency to Anglophilism, this fact just 
makes his comments more pertinent to 
us. Alfred Kazin has succinctly stated the 
theme of this seminal book in his review 
for The Reporter, “What’s Wrong with 
Culture?” (July 23, 1959, pp. 43-44): “I 
once met in a German university a pro- 
fessor of English literature who thought 
it ‘uncultivated’ to discuss the concen- 
tration camps. Admittedly, this was an 
extreme case (though not untypical of 
German professors) “of what ‘culture’ has 
come to mean. But as Raymond Williams 
shows in this remarkable study of the 
different uses to which English writers 
have put this term since 1780, the dis- 
tinctly modern conception of culture 
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as something ‘higher’ than society is it- 
self extreme—a desperate response to the 
Industrial Revolution and modern mass 
society. 

“Oddly enough, the term came into 
usage as a way of handling new social 
facts, not of escaping them. Romantic 
poets like Blake and Coleridge, who are 
now symbols for the cultivation of pri- 
vate fantasy, were concerned with every 
conceivable social abuse in a way that 
would stagger many American writers 
today. The great succession of literary 
salvationists in Victorian England—John 
Stuart flill and Matthew Arnold, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and William Morriss— 
offered different gospels of what ‘cul- 
ture’ should mean; all of these were 
nothing but indirect reports on the ugli- 
ness, poverty, and despair of industrial 
England. 

“But these ideas of ‘culture’ were al- 
ways rivals to industrialism and democ- 
racy, alternatives to them rather than 
means of social change based on an ac- 
ceptance of them. And step by step, this 
conception of culture as a rival party 
to society, as the ideal realm of value 
opposed to the dreary actuality of indus- 
trialism and mass culture, has led to our 
present idea of culture—not as a way of 
creating a good society but of escaping 
from society altogether.” The Regents- 
Exam concept of cultivation—just mem- 
orize enough of the right stuff and you 
are ipso facto civilized—is our American 
variant of this sterile substitution of Cul- 
ture for culture as a total way of life. 
So the real “naturals” for the English 
teacher on television are the original 
plays about the moral ambiguities of 7 
vate and social life in American indus- 
trial democracy. We must never be sat- 
isfied with mooning over the glories of 
preindustrial excellence; Miniver Cheev- 
ys are passe. We must ask of TV that it 
help create a new industrial community 
by having what every responsible patron 
must have: guts to give real artists head 
and a faith that intelligent support is 
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more reliable over the long haul than 
hypersens‘tivity to the residue of small- 
townishness that still afflicts America. 
What we need rather than puppetlike 
genuflections by the networks to the 
“safe” classics of the past is a gradual 
subsidization on TV of artists by busi- 
nessmen who want to have their own 
and the “soverign” customers’ formless 
experience of mid-twentieth century life 
given the kind of shape that Paddy 
Chayefsky gave it in The Catered Af- 
fair, Middle of the Night, Marty, and 
Rod Serling in The Velvet Alley and 
The Rank and File, and J. P. Miller in 
The Rabbit Trap and The Days of Wine 
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and Roses, and Tad Mosel in Five-Dol- 
lar Bill, and Adrian Spies in A Trip to 
Paradise. Until TV becomes a patron of 
new art rather than a robber baron who 
strip-mines the past for Cultural curios 
like the tycoons who used to transport 
whole castles to America to show their 
peers, until then, we can give it only half 
our heart. The answer to our editor’s 
question, “What is TV doing to Eng- 
lish?” turns out to be another question: 
“What are English teachers doing with 
and for TV?” From where I sit, much 
—but not nearly enough, with more in 


the offing. 





Current English—/ Continued from page 


often lost in such monosyllables as kissed 
and hissed. Final p and k are the most 
troublesome and words with the accent 
on the penult or farther back.’ ” These 
comments do explain a number of 
the usages cited. In line with this gen- 
eral position is a study that George C. 
Kyte made of the commonly misspelled 
words in the intermediate grades. It is 
significant that he found asked has one 
typical misspelling—with the ed omitted. 
He explains this as caused “either by 
carelessness or failure to hear the ed pro- 
nounced” (Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIX: 
367-372, May 1958). But is the ed of 
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asked pronounced by the normal speaker 
of idiomatically fluent English? 
Undoubtedly, in many cases the sound 
ed is not lost but simply omitted in spell- 
ing. Yet in some of these cases, the sound 
is clearly not ordinarily made, as in 
used to, or supposed to. Does the ap- 
parently incorrigible intransigence of the 
current crop of high school graduates 
to a fixed and arbitrarily uniform spelling 
reveal evidence of linguistic drift here? 
Is the inflection ed beginning to suffer 


attrition? 

—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
Wisconsin State College 
Stevens Point 
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NEWS OF THE YEAR 


In summarizing the major achieve- 
ments of the Council for 1959, your 
president will find it more difficult to 
know what to omit than what to in- 
clude. For who can do justice to an or- 
ganization of over 52,000 members, with 
143 Affiliates and thirty-six active com- 
mittees? The details will be supplied to 
each member of our Board of Directors 
in our Annual Report. I can mention in 
the space allotted to me only a few of 
the achievements that seem most sig- 
nificant to me. 

Keeping in mind the major reason for 
the existence of the Council—the im- 
provement of instruction in all phases of 
English at all levels of instruction—we 
must indeed be grateful to the editors 
of our five journals who have selected 
such excellent articles throughout the 
year. Every month scores of articles 
have appeared, representing the finest 
thinking of some of our outstanding 
teachers in the country. It would be 
safe to say that in no other discipline 
has there been such excellent material 
and in such abundance. 

Several special publications have ap- 
peared of which we may be truly proud. 
By this time every member of the Coun- 
cil has received a copy of the Basic Is- 
sues in the Teaching of English, an out- 
standing example of clear thinking and 
brilliant writing, culminating from a 
series of joint conferences with the Mod- 
ern Language Association, the College 
English Association, and the American 
Studies Association. The document rep- 
resents a consensus of the thinking of 
twenty-eight representatives of the four 
sponsoring organizations, under the wise 
leadership of Albert H. Marckwardt of 
the University of Michigan. The docu- 
ment deserves your careful study wheth- 
er you are a classroom teacher, a super- 


visor, or an administrator. We fervently 
hope now that foundation funds may be 
obtained to permit an experimental study 
of ways to solve some of the problems 
which have been designated as Basic Is- 
sues. But teachers need not wait until 
some massive experiment is launched. 
The document makes recommendations 
which can be carried out by every class- 
room teacher, every department of Eng- 
lish, and every school. What an advance 
would take place if such a concerted 
effort were made! 

Another publication for which we 
have all been waiting eagerly is the re- 
port of the Committee on English for 
Superior Students, prepared under the 
chairmanship of Arno Jewett of the 
U. S. Office of Education. This will ap- 
pear as a joint publication of NCTE and 
NEA and will be distributed to our sec- 
ondary section members, who have long 
been trying to meet the needs of our 
many gifted students. 

R. C. Simonini’s Committee on In- 
ternational Cooperation has prepared a 
Roster of English Associations, which 
indicates how many colleagues we have 
in many lands, and how some day the 
dream of an International Council of 
Teachers of English may become a 
reality. 

Among the significant works in prog- 
ress are Volumes IV and V of the report 
of the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum. The former, under James A. 
Work’s leadership, will deal with the 
teaching of English in the colleges and 
universities. The latter, under the chair- 
manship of Alfred Grommon, will con- 
tain recommendations for programs of 
teacher education in the English lan- 
guage arts. Another publication soon to 
appear will be the report of our Com- 
mittee on Preparation and Certification 
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of Teachers, which should do much to 
influence teacher preparation through- 
out the country. 

The Council, however, is much more 
than a publishing agency, important as 
that function is. In the past year, to help 
with the continued improvement and up- 
grading of teachers, it has co-sponsored 
nineteen workshops, the largest number 
to date. Many of the Council’s most 
distinguished members have appeared at 
one or more workshops, to deliver key- 
note speeches or to participate in: the 
section meetings. 

The Commission on the Profession, or- 
ganized in 1958 under the leadership of 
Brice Harris, has held several meetings, 
and has made plans for special activities 
at our Denver meeting. We shall hear 
much from this newest of our com- 
missions in the not too distant future of 
ways to give our profession new status, 
greater dignity, and increased signifi- 
cance in national and international life. 


Relations with other Groups 


The Council has long maintained cor- 
dial relationships with other educational 
organizations, and some of these should 
be mentioned. Our representatives spoke 
at a special panel of the International 
Reading Association when it met in May 
in Toronto. Likewise, we were well rep- 
resented at the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing on Teacher Education and Prepara- 
tion at the University of Kansas. There 
Donald Tuttle of Fenn College and Eu- 
gene R. Slaughter performed in a inost 
distinguished manner. Former President 
Thomas C. Pollock represented us in 
New York at the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations for the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in 1960. We shall be repre- 
sented at the Conference when it meets 
in Washington and have already sub- 
mitted considerable materials which re- 
flect our present accomplishments and 
future plans. We were represented at 
the Seventh Conference of the U. S. 


Commission on UNESCO in Denver in 
September, at the meeting of the Eng- 
lish Division of the American Society 
for Engineering Education in Pittsburgh 
in June, and at the Social Legislative In- 
formation Service in Washington in Feb- 
ruary, as well as at other significant 
meetings. 

Effective as the Council has been in 
its long history in serving its members, 
it will render even greater service when 
its own building will be completed some 
time in 1960. For in the past year the 
final legal steps were taken to make it 
possible to begin construction of our 
own headquarters on the campus of the 
University of Illinois at Champaign. Thus 
another dream which many have had 
will finally be realized, perhaps even in 
time to celebrate our Golden Anniver- 
sary. 

One cannot chronicle the many sig- 
nificant achievements of the Council for 
1959 without at the same time mention- 
ing events in the teaching profession 
which are indicative of progress. Thus 
the publication of the Conant Report, 
with its emphasis on written composi- 
tion, smaller classes, and four years of 
Englisu in every high school, has been 
of great assistance to the Council, which 
has for years been making the same kind 
of recommendations. More and more 
communities are trying to implement Dr. 
Conant’s recommendations, particularly 
with respect to smaller classes to permit 
more effective work with composition. 


Affiliate Activities 


It is always a pleasure to note the for- 
mation of new Affiliates of the Council, 
and among those whose first annual 
meeting was held in 1959 was the Wis- 
consin Council of Teachers of English 
for which Jarvis Bush, long familiar to 
our Board of Directors, worked so hard. 
For the first time also, the various Cali- 
fornia Councils met in San Francisco in 
April at the same time that the CCCC 
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met. James R. Squire’s leadership as local 
chairman made the occasion a most mem- 
orable one. 

At least one new regional magazine 
appeared during the year, the Midwest 
English Review, edited by Thomas H. 
Wetmore of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege at Muncie, Indiana. It takes its place 
beside the many other distinguished mag- 
azines which have served their local or- 
ganizations and areas these many years. 
Our best wishes to Editor Wetmore in 
his venture! 

Among the international services of 
the Council are the Study Tours, which 
this summer were so ably conducted by 
Brice Harris and Donald Tuttle. Plans 
are already under way for the 1960 tour. 
Several new features of especial interest 
to English teachers characterized the 
1959 series, and the 1960 offerings ap- 
pear even richer. 

All these many accomplishments, of 
which we can all be justly proud, are 
eloquent testimony to the dynamism of 
the Council and of its members. There 
is no better way to realize this than to 
travel as your president has done 
throughout the country, addressing 
many of our Affiliates. On more than 
thirty occasions throughout this year he 
has had the privilege of meeting col- 
leagues at their various local conventions, 
workshops, and special occasions. The 
gracious hospitality everywhere shown 
will never be forgotten. There is no bet- 
ter way to realize our common profes- 
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sional problems and to feel the pulse of 
our professional life. 

To those of you who will be coming 
to Denver for our forty-ninth Annual 
Convention, a real treat has been pre- 
pared by Second Vice-President G. Rob- 
ert Carlsen and our Section chairmen, 
They began thinking about the program 
almost at the end of the last one. No one 
will want to miss ovr banquet and 
luncheon speakers, John Ciardi, Eliza- 
beth Janeway, Edmund Fuller, and our 
opening speaker, President George N, 
Shuster of Hunter College of New York 
City. Nothing has been left undone by 
the local committee in Denver to make 
you comfortable while you are there, 
We sincerely hope that the theme chos- 
en, “English Meets the Challenge,” will 
truly meet some of the major chal- 
lenges of our profession. 

Your president cannot close without 
expressing his deepest gratitude to his 
colleagues on the Executive Committee 
who have labored so unceasingly on 
your behalf throughout the year. Last 
but not least, he owes a debt which all 
recent presidents have owed to J. N. 
Hook, our Executive Secretary, who by 





his industry, wisdom, and acumen has _ 


done so much to make the Council grow 
in so many directions and so many serv- 
ices. To all of you, sincere thanks for 
the great privilege of serving at a great 
moment in our history. 
—JosEPH MERSAND 
President 





New Teaching Aids Available 


About sixty new items appear in the NCTE’s catalog, Tools for Teaching 
English, available from NCTE headquarters, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois. Subscribers to the Journal will receive free two important publications: 
(1) the new Portfolio on writing, a collection of helpful articles on the teaching 
of writing; (2) High School English for the Academically Talented, prepared by 
an NCTE committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Arno Jewett. 
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Films, Filmstrips, Recordings 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. Color film. Kurt 
Simon, producer; John Carradine, narrator. 
McGraw-Hill. Running time about 13 
minutes. 

The text of Alfred Noyes’ poem is read 
to the accompaniment of music and in- 
terpreted by dancers against a colorful 
setting. In general, little realism is at- 
tempted: backgrounds are merely suggested 
or frankly formalized, and the evolutions 
of the dancers suggest actions and moods 
rather than present the story explicitly. 
The film tries to get the audience into a 
mood of acceptance by introducing set- 
tings and dancing before the action is 
started; the attempt is partly successful, 
so that the suspense of the climactic scene 
is quite taut. On the other hand, the scene 
of the landlord’s daughter giving her life 
to warn her lover comes closer to realism 
than does the following scene in which the 
highwayman, turning his imaginary horse, 
gallops back to the inn; the contrast in 
styles comes as rather a shock, and for 
some may destroy the illusion. 

As an imaginative experiment in fusing 
the arts of language, music, and dance, this 
film is admirable. Accepting its techniques 
would be no problem for anyone ac- 
customed to the somewhat similar methods 
of the oriental theater. Its successful use 
in the classroom, however, would demand 
a special audience and purpose, as well 
as some advance discussion by the teacher. 
Otherwise the film might seem bewilder- 
ing, or ridiculous, or both. 


POET’S GOLD. Two LP records, 33 
RPM. RCA Victor. $4.98 each list. 


Read by Helen Hayes, Raymond Massey, 
and Thomas Mitchell, the poems on these 
recordings are largely old favorites which 
appear in many anthologies. A few are most 
suitable to children in the elementary 
grades, but most would be usable in high 
school. On the whole, the readings have 
been well assigned to the readers who can 
best interpret them, and the general level 
of reading skill is high. Mitchell goes in 
for “natural” reading, which succeeds nota- 
bly in some interpretations, but occasionally 
tends to blur meter and rhyme, and in a 
few places speeds up the tempo a bit too 
much. Massey is perhaps most obviously 
the actor, but he avoids over-expressive- 
ness, and his readings of two sonnets by 
Keats and Browning’s “My Last Duchess” 
are superb. Helen Hayes strikes an ad- 
mirable balance in her interpretations; she 
brings out melodic and metrical values 
fully, but never sounds mechanical or 
gushy. The quality of sound reproduction 
is excellent. 

LM-1812 contains poems for elementary 
and junior high school classes, along with 
others, like “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” usable with older students. Poets 
represented are Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whitman, Holmes, Whittier, Field, Swin- 
burne, Stevenson, Lear, Carroll, Kipling, 
Blake, and Coleridge. 

LM-1813, for senior high school, in- 
cludes Millay, Poe, J. W. Howe, Fitz- 
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gerald, Keats, Browning, Gray, Southey, 
Kipling, and Yeats. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. Selections. LP 
33 RPM, LM-2064. Old Vic. RCA Victor. 
$4.98 list. 

An adult listener will find much to admire 
in the selection of lyrical and dramatic 
passages from the play. The choice of 
scenes allows Claire Bloom to demonstrate 
great versatility and expressiveness as Juliet; 
the character grows and deepens durin 
succeeding scenes, and the almost childish 
girl who is a love-struck innocent at the 
beginning of the play, and impatiently 
chides the Nurse for her delay in reporting 
the wedding arrangements, matures into 
a woman as the action unfolds, yet with- 
out losing the character she shows at the 
beginning. Her soliloquy (IV., iii) in 
which she prepares to drink the potion 
given to her by the Friar and anticipates 
her awakening in the tomb of the Capulets 
is expressive both of her horror and of her 
resolution. 

Romeo appears only during the Capulets’ 
masked bail, the balcony scene, the leave- 
taking after his marriage, and the final scene 
at the tomb; accordingly he has relatively 
little opportunity to show his range as an 
actor. In his first scene he is too obviously 
the adolescent suddenly cured of his infatu- 
ation for Rosaline and as suddenly smitten 
again; he is gallant and a bit precious. The 
lyrical love scenes that follow are not 
much different, and at the tomb he be- 
comes portentously sepulchral. At no time 
does he seem to be a young man who 
might have killed Tybalt or anyone else. 

In spite of Claire Bloom’s notable in- 
terpretation and an excellent supporting 
cast, it would be difficult to use this re- 
_ cording in the classroom. Its very success 
in high-lighting the most intense moments 
in the play makes plausibility harder to 
achieve without the total context of set- 
ting and action to support the dramatic 
illusion. The quality of recording is first- 
rate. 


HAMLET, complete. Four LP 33 RPM 
records, LM-6404. Old Vic. RCA Victor. 
$19.92 list. 

Only a few lines are cut from this 
recorded version of Hamlet; the total 
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playing time is about three hours and 
twenty minutes. Perhaps few teachers 
would want to devote four fifty-minute 
periods to the recording, but selected 
passages could well be played, and some 
students might want to hear the entire 
play on their own time. As might be 
expected, John Gielgud reads the title 
role with all of the strength and skill 
which come from years of thoughtful 
study of the part, and with a restraint 
which gives unusual force to the pas- 
sages of greatest intensity. Paul Rogers as 
the King is equally impressive in the 
subtlecy and variety of his interpretation, 
and the Queen and Ophelia are presented 
very competently by Coral Browne and 
Yvonne Mitchell. Actually, it is difficult 
to single out individuals for praise; there 
are no weak spots in the performance, 
and some of the minor characters are 
memorable. 

A narrator is used to good effect in giv- 
ing brief introductions to the scenes, so that 
the listener knows what the situation is 
and who is on stage, and occasionally in 
explaining what is happening during a few 
important bits of action which would be 
clear only to a spectator, as during the 
interchange of foils in the fencing scene. 
Once or twice there are noticeable, though 
not abrupt, changes in the volume of 
sound; these are not obtrusive, but would 
require adjustment of the volume control 
if the records were being used in class. 
The general quality of the recording is 
very good indeed. 


MACBETH, complete. Two LP 33 RPM 
records, LM-6010. Old Vic. RCA Victor. 
$9.96 list. 

Students who know Alec Guinness only 
as a motion-picture comedian will be sur- 
prised to find him a most impressive Mac- 
beth, carrying the horror and excitement 
of the play to the imaginations of his 
listeners. Particularly noteworthy is the 
clear beauty of his diction and phrasing; 
even his almost-whispered asides and solilo- 
quies are distinctly audible. Pamela Brown, 
too, is superb as Lady Macbeth, showing 
sureness of touch and dramatic range in 
her reading of the part. 

By cutting a few lines of the text and 
omitting two unimportant scenes in Act 
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III. (v. and vi.), the producer has recorded 
the play in about an hour and forty minutes’ 
playing time. There is no narrator to in- 
troduce the scenes; the teacher, when 
necessary, could unobtrusively supply the 
name of the character who is speaking, 
though this is often clear enough from 
context. Certainly this is a play to be heard, 
rather than to be followed in the text 
while the record is playing. Sound ef- 
fects are used tellingly to add to the 
dramatic impact and the feeling of reality 
which the recording gives. 

Although the play should be heard as 
a whole, the teacher may want to select 
a few key scenes for a study of the develop- 
ment of the main characters during the 
action: perhaps the opening scenes and 
Macbeth’s meeting with his wife, the 
murder of Duncan, the feast at which 
Banquo’s ghost appears, the sleepwalking 
scene, and one or two of the final scenes 
in which Macbeth realizes that the prophecy 
of the witches is about to come true. 


AMERICA LISTENS TO LITERATURE. 
Scott, Foresman. 1959. 33 RPM LP records 
to accompany the America Reads antholo- 
gies. Wide, Wide World (22 selections, 
Grade 7); All Around America (15 selec- 
tions, Grade 8). $5.50 each. 

Here are two recordings that will make 
reading more enjoyable in junior high 
school. Both contain brief informative in- 
troductions preceding individual readings 
and groups of selections. 

No student will be able to resist the 
heart-warming reading of “Tom’s Surprise,” 
from The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
This eighteen-minute presentation by actor 
Hiram Sherman is in itself worth the price 
of Wide, Wide World. On the same record 
are other delightful moments, including 
Alexander Scourby’s reading of Heman’s 
“The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” 
West’s “Song of the Settler,” and the 
Benets’ “Johnny Appleseed”; Nancy Wick- 
wire’s interpretation of short poems by 
Sandburg, Teasdale, Dickinson, McGinley, 
Armour, and Farjeon; Carl Carmer’s read- 
ing of his own “Davy Crockett”; and Lew 
Sarett’s treatment of “Four Little Foxes.” 

All Around America, in spite of having 
a somewhat disappointing narrator, also has 
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several stellar performances. Arnold Moss 
gives new vigor to the old favorites, 
“Columbus” by Joaquin Miller and “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Nancy Wickwire gives excel- 
lent interpretations of “Days” by Karl Wil- 
son Baker, “A Wasted Day” by Frances 
Cornford, “An Emerald Is as Green as 
Grass” by Christina Rossetti, “If Once You 
Have Slept on an Island” by Rachel Field, 
“The Sky Is Low, the Clouds Are Mean” 
by Emily Dickinson, and “Beauty” by 
E-Yeh-Shure. Paul Rogers makes “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” come alive 
again, and Jack Aronson brings back the 
excitement of “Lochinvar.” 


—Hardy R. Finch 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


SHAKESPEARE filmstrips, color. Educa- 
tional and Recreational Guides, Inc., 10 
Brainerd Road, Summit, N.J. $7.50 each. 

Readers who enjoyed the J. Arthur Rank 
production of Romeo and Juliet and the 
Olivier version of Richard III will probably 
not be disappointed in the filmstrips based 
on these motion pictures. Each offers thirty- 
two scenes from the play, with other frames 
of supplementary text, although two of the 
scenes from Richard III are overlaid with 
print. The glowing color of the Romeo and 
Juliet filmstrip brings out the magnificence 
of setting and costume, and the scenes have 
been well selected and the text carefully 
edited by William Lewin, although the 
titles “Lord Capulet” and “Sir Paris” sound 
a little odd to those who know the play. 
The Richard III, featuring such stars as 
John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, Claire 
Bloom, and Olivier himself, is notable for 
its dramatic quality, particularly in scenes 
of intrigue and battle. Again, text and selec- 
tion of scenes (by Paul Kozelka) are good; 
those who feel that the final pocket sermon 
on the preservation of liberty is anti-cli- 
mactic may easily omit it, since it occupies 
only the final frame. 

Filmstrips like these might well be used 
along with others if a group of students 
were trying to decide what play or plays 
of Shakespeare they would like to study; 
in this case, they might very well choose 
both. 














Alive ¢ Immediate ¢ Imporiant! 


Reader’s Digest artictes 


are the basis «.f these school publications 


Reader's Digest 
EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


for junior and 
senior high school 


From the September through the 
June issue, this specially edited school 
edition of the Digest provides a full 
program of study aids for reading im- 
provement and the development of 
language power. 


Enjoyment sets the pace for learning 
— as students skim the pages of each 
new issue to find their favorites among 
the science and nature articles, stories 
of adventure and achievement, reports 
of new inventions and industries, bio- 
graphical sketches, humorous essays, 
personal memoirs. 


Comprehension is the goal of exer- 
cises in the 24-page Student Guide 
bound into each issue—comprehen- 
sion of the writer’s ideas, intention, 
point of view, patterns of organization, 
vocabulary. Every quiz, discussion 
subject, theme topic, suggested project 
is meaningful. 


The Teaching Guide presents at-a- 
glance analysis of articles as to liter- 
ary form, subject matter, unit group- 
ings; gives creative suggestions for 
study of articles and for related read- 
ing and projects. 
Diagnostic New Standard Vocabulary 
Tests in the October and May issues 
measure progress during the school 
year. 
SCHOOL PRICE: 
25¢ per copy. Teacher’s Edition free 
with orders of ten or more copies 
per month. 
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Reader's Digest 


READING SKILL BUILDERS 


for reading levels grades 2-6 
Advanced Skill Builders: grades 7-8 


Fourteen attractively bound and 
beautifully illustrated books (two for 
each reading level) provide stimulat- 
ing supplementary reading. Through 
expert adaptation, material of varied 
general interest is made available at 
these seven levels of reading skill. 


Content interest explains the great 
success of these readers. Young people 
spontaneously express their pleasure 
in stories and articles like these: 

e “Man Overboard” 

e I Disarmed the A-Bomb 

e@ An Earlier Pocahontas 

@ My Fight with Jack Dempsey 

@ History as Tree Rings Tell It 

e The Discovery of the North Pole 

@ Farm Magic with Modern Machines 
© In the Eye of the Hurricane 

© Birth of a Skyscraper 

e Igor Gorin’s Song of America 


Growth in reading power is furthered 
by the exercises based on each study 
selection. Students are challenged to 
distinguish between main ideas and 
details; to see relationships; their vo- 
cabularies are permanently enriched 
by the study of word meanings through 
context clues. 


SCHOOL PRICE: 
Grades 2-6, 51¢ each; Grades 7-8, 
60¢ each. Teacher’s Editions, same 
price. 


Educational Division, Reader's Digest Services, Inc., Pleasantville, New York 
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